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I 

’  GEOGRAPHY  IN  EUROPEAN  UNIVERSITIES 

In  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  the  study  of  geog¬ 
raphy  is  recognized  as  of  high  educational  value.  Provision 
is  accordingly  made  for  courses  of  instruction  in  the  general 
principles  of  the  science  and  in  its  special  departments.  I  wish 
in  this  article  to  describe  briefly  the  nature  of  the  highest 
geographical  instruction  as  it. exists  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe,  and  then  to  define  the  scope  and  explain  the  con¬ 
tent  of  geography  viewed  as  a  university  subject.  All 
authorities  do  not  agree  on  the  latter  point,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  my  elaboration  of  the  scheme  of  geography 
is  a  theoretical  one,  approached  from  different  sides  by  various 
teachers,  not  perhaps  treated  in  its  entirety  by  any. 

Most  of  the  facts  to  be  referred  to  are  taken  from  the  most 
recent  collected  statistics  with  regard  to  geographical  chairs, 
which  are  found  in  an  admirably  compact  article  in  Wagner’s 
Geographisches  JahrbucJC  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic’s  comprehen¬ 
sive  Report  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  Geographi¬ 
cal  Education,  published  in  1886,  has  also  been  consulted.  It 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  position  of  university  teaching 
in  Europe  up  to  1885,  with  critical  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
each  country;  and  is  the  best  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
English. 

Germany  unquestionably  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  higher 
teaching  of  geography.  Of  the  twenty-one  universities  of 
the  German  Empire  there  were  in  1891  only  two,  Heidelberg 
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,  and  Rostock,  in  which  geography  was  not  taught  to  some 
extent,  although  in  five — Erlangen,  Jena,  Munich,  Tubingen, 
and  Wurzburg — it  was  treated  only  by  Privat-docenten. 
There  were  in  1891  no  fewer  than  45  professors  and  Privat- 
docenten  engaged  in  lecturing  on  Geography  in  nineteen 
German  universities  and  in  several  of  the  higher  techni¬ 
cal  schools.  In  1888  the  number  was  37,  and  in  1885  only  26. 
This  rapid  growth  was  accompanied  by  a  circumstance  of 
great  significance,  the  creation  of  extraordinary  professorships 
where  only  the  lectures  of  Privat-docenten  were  formerly 
given,  and  the  promotion  of  previously  existing  extraordinary 
professors  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  or  full  professors.  There 
are  also  numerous  lecturers,  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
who  take  up  special  aspects  of  geography  in  connection  with 
other  chairs. 

Mr.  Keltic  shows  how  the  philosophic  scheme  of  geography 
enunciated  by  Kant,  theoretically  elaborated  by  Ritter,  and 
brought  into  practical  relation  with  geology  and  the  other 
physical  sciences  by  Peschel,  is  now  taught  in  Germany  by  an 
army  of  trained  geographers,  headed  by  such  masters  as 
Kiepert,  Wagner,  Richthofen,  Rein,  Kirchhoff,  and  Ratzel. 
The  twenty  chairs  or  lectureships  of  geography  in  Germany,  in 
the  universities  of  Berlin  (where  there  are  two  professors), 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Freiburg,  Giessen,  Gottingen,  Greifs- 
wald,  Halle,  Jena,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Marburg, 
Munich,  Munster,  Strasburg,  Wurzburg,  and  the  Polytechni- 
cum  of  Dresden,  are  conducted  according  to  somewhat 
different  methods.  Each  professor  naturally  gives  chief 
attention  to  the  department  he  has  studied  most  deeply. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  teaching  also  depends  on  the  more 
or  less  complete  collection  of  maps  and  appliances  at  his 
disposal.  All  are,  however,  at  one  in  treating  the  subject 
simultaneously  from  two  opposite  and  complementary  stand¬ 
points,  the  general  and  the  particular.  The  professor  lectures, 
usually  on  alternate  days,  on  the  general  principles  of  Geog¬ 
raphy,  and  on  the  special  geographical  conditions  of  particular 
regions.  Besides  the  direct  professorial  work,  special  courses 
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are  given  in  most  of  the  universities  by  lecturers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  either  of  special  regions  or  of  particular 
branches  of  geography,  such  as  the  history  of  discovery, 
cartography,  climatology,  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals,  or  ethnography.  The  course  of  study  is  usually  so 
arranged  that  in  three  years,  or  six  semesters,  a  student  desir- 
ous  of  graduating  in  geography  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  main 
aspects. 

Apart  from  lectures  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  photo¬ 
graphs,  specimens,  and  models,  the  German  Universities  pro¬ 
vide  in  their  Seminars  opportunity  for  the  students  to  resolve 
special  difficulties  by  discussion  among  themselves,  and  by 
informal  conversation  with  the  professor.  In  this  way  the 
student  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  living  problems  of 
geography,  he  is  encouraged  to  reason  on  new  data  as 
they  are  obtained,  and  trained  to  form  careful  opinions 
from  the  facts.  Cartography  is  practically  taught  in  many 
cases.  Professor  Wagner  in  Gottingen  giving  very  special 
attention  to  this  branch.  Geographical  excursions,  a  funda¬ 
mental  element  in  German  school  teaching,  are  encouraged  at 
the  universities,  and  in  many  cases  the  professors  make  use  of 
such  outings  for  the  practical  training  of  future  explorers. 
The  splendid  monographs  on  local  German  geography  now 
appearing,  particularly  those  in  Kirchhoff’s  series  of  Forsch- 
ungen  zur  deutschen  Landes-  und  Volkskunde  are  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  tribute  to  the  success  and  utility  of  this  system.  The 
number  of  professional  explorers  and  potential  geographical 
professors  under  training  is  of  course  limited,  and  most  of  the 
students  in  the  classes,  which  sometimes  number  over  sixty, 
are  young  men  studying  for  the  certificate  of  qualification  to 
teach  geography  in  schools.  To  aid  such,  arrangements  are 
made  for  experimental  teaching  in  normal  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professor. 

In  Germany  a  chair  of  geography  is  considered  essential  to 
the  equipment  of  a  fully  organized  university.  The  subject 
is  as  fully  recognized  in  degree  examinations  as  any  other 
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branch  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  subsidiary  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  some  department  of  history  or 
science,  and  in  such  cases  the  examination  is  designed  to  test 
general  proficiency  in  book  knowledge.  But  it  may  also  be 
taken  as  the  principal  subject  for  a  degree,  and  then  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence  is  demanded.  Not  only  theoreti¬ 
cal  but  practical  knowledge  must  be  shown,  a  vital  part  of  the 
examination  being  the  production  of  a  written  dissertation 
describing  some  original  geographical  research.  In  almost 
every  instance  geography  is  viewed,  according  to  the  method 
which  has  become  traditional  in  Germany,  as  a  summary  of 
the  relationships  subsisting  between  man  and  his  surround¬ 
ings  upon  the  earth. 

The  other  nations  of  Continental  Europe  are,  perhaps, 
behind  Germany  with  regard  to  the  thoroughness  of  their 
national  system  of  education,  but  they  are  fully  alive  to  the 
living  importance  of  geography  as  a  university  subject. 

Interest  in  geography  has  been  steadily  growing  in  France 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  One  result  of  this  has  been  the 
foundation  of  many  geographical  societies,  another,  and  more 
important  one,  the  creation  of  many  chairs  of  geography  in 
the  various  faculties  controlled  by  the  University  of  France. 
History  and  geography  were  formerly  almost  always  united 
under  one  professor,  with  the  result  that  geography  was  too 
often  ignored,  and  history  monopolized  attention.  This  state 
of  matters  is  now  improving,  although  more  than  half  the 
professors  of  geography  in  France  are  still  mainly  teachers  of 
history.  At  Paris  there  are  four  chairs  of  geography  of  uni¬ 
versity  rank,  and  seven  or  eight  of  only  slightly  less  impor¬ 
tance  established  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  The  other 
towns  in  France  where  geography  is  taught  as  a  university 
subject,  are  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Lille,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  and  Toulouse. 

Although  the  French  system  of  instruction  is  admirably 
systematic  and  lucid,  the  symmetry  of  the  study  is  marred  too 
often  by  the  almost  exclusively  French  standpoint  from  which 
it  is  treated.  French  interests  are  everywhere  kept  to  the 
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front ;  and,  in  fact,  geography  is  taught  in  many  places,  not  so 
much  as  a  means  of  liberal  education,  as  a  part  of  technical 
political  training.  With  the  recent  revival  of  French  colonial 
policy,  and  of  territorial  acquisition  in  Africa,  there  has  come 
a  vehement  popular  demand  for  geography  in  every  form. 
The  recent  foundation  of  a  chair  of  colonial  geography  in 
Paris  is  an  indication  of  this  spirit.  A  few  monographs  on 
special  regions  in  France  which  have  lately  appeared,  on  the 
plan  of  Kirchoff’s  series,  testify  to  the  thorough  grasp  which 
some  of  the  French  professors  have  of  the  ultimate  connection 
between  the  geographical  and  social  conditions  of  a  region. 
In  Paris  the  new  teaching  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an 
active  group  of  young  geographers,  who  apply  the  principles 
of  the  science  to  the  consideration  of  problems  in  sociology. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Germany  and  France  are  the 
only  countries  in  which  publishers  have  found  it  possible  to 
maintain  weekly  geographical  papers  of  a  high  class,  treating 
the  science  popularly,  yet  accurately,  and  illustrated  by  the 
finest  wood  engravings. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  universities  in  which  the  German 
language  is  used  follow  to  a  certain  extent  the  German 
methods.  In  Vienna  there  are  two  professorships,  one 
specially  devoted  to  historical,  the  other  to  physical  geog¬ 
raphy.  In  addition  there  are  two  Privat-docenten,  and  in  the 
Handels-Akadeniie  a  professor  of  commercial  geography. 
There  are  ordinary  professors  of  geography  at  Graz,  Inns¬ 
bruck,  and  Prague,  and  an  extraordinary  professor  at  Czer- 
nowitz.  In  the  Hungarian  and  Slavonic  universities  of  Agram, 
Budapest,  Klausenburg,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  Prague  there 
are  ordinary  professors  of  geography. 

In  Belgium  conjoint  professorships  of  history  and  geography 
exist  in  the  universities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Lit:ge,  and 
there  are  also  professors  of  commercial  geography  in  the 
polytechnic  schools. 

Ten  of  the  Italian  universities  are  still  without  teachers  of 
geography,  but  there  are  professors  and  lecturers  in  Bologna, 
Catania,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Messina,  Naples,  Padua, 
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Palermo,  Pavia,  Pisa,  Rome,  and  Turin.  The  subject  is  neces¬ 
sary"  for  degree  examinations,  and  its  teaching  has  recently 
made  great  strides  in  all  parts  of  the  educational  system  of 
Italy.  The  construction  and  use  of  relief  maps  and  models 
may  almost  be  called  Italian  arts.  The  educational  reports 
submitted  to  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Genoa,  last  year, 
were  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  northern  geographers,  who 
had  failed  to  keep  account  of  the  steady  movement  of  geog¬ 
raphy  to  a  front  place  in  Italian  schools  and  universities. 

In  Russia  the  university  system  is  but  poorly  developed  as 
a  whole,  but  geography  is  recognized  as  being  eminently 
serviceable  as  a  branch  of  higher  education.  The  Russian 
explorers  who  have  been,  and  are  still,  engaged,  in  mapping 
Central  Asia,  are  second  to  none  in  the  completeness  of  their 
intellectual  equipment.  There  are  two  professors  of  geography 
in  St.  Petersburg,  one.  Professor  Voeikoff,  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  climatologist  in  Europe.  He  is,  however,  the 
only  “  ordinary  ”  professor  of  geography  in  the  Empire,  the 
others  being  dependent  on  fees  for  their  professional  income. 
Moscow,  Kharkoff,  and  Kazan  in  Russia  proper,  Dorpat  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  Warsaw  in  Poland,  and  Helsingfors  in  Fin¬ 
land,  are  the  remaining  universities  in  which  geography  is 
taught. 

Switzerland,  small  though  the  country  is,  boasts  professors  of 
geography  at  Berne,  Neuchatel,  and  Zurich,  with  lecturers  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne. 

Holland,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  have  one  professor  of 
geography  each,  at  the  Universities  of  Amsterdam,  Chris¬ 
tiania,  and  Copenhagen,  respectively.  A  Privat-docent  lectures 
on  this  subject  at  Lund  in  Sweden.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
there  are  no  chairs  of  geography  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the 
countries  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  hardly  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
until  within  the  last  few  years  the  schools  of  lowest  grade — 
the  Board  Schools  provided  by  the  state  to  give  gratuitous 
education  where  necessary — were  the  only  places  where  geog¬ 
raphy  was  properly  taught.  The  great  Public  Schools,  too 
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historical  to  move  with  the  times,  taught  it  badly ;  the  univer¬ 
sities  absolutely  ignored  it. 

In  England  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  for  fifty 
years  striven  to  raise  the  standard  of  geographical  education 
by  many  devices,  brought  to  bear  in  turn  on  schools,  technical 
colleges,  and  universities.  In  1871  a  circular  was  sent  by  the 
Society  to  the  Vice  Chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  subject,  but  it  produced 
no  result.  In  1874,  when  a  Royal  Commission  was  engaged 
in  considering  the  whole  question  of  instruction  in  the  two 
universities,  the  Society  submitted  another  and  more  powerful 
memorial  in  which  the  importance  to  the  nation  of  establishing 
such  chairs  was  set  forth.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
subjects  for  prize  essays  proposed  for  competition  to  members 
of  the  universities  were  very  frequently  geographical.  This 
also  was  unavailing.  In  spite  of  the  prestige  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  notorious  wealth  of  the  constituent  colleges,  no 
money  could  be  raised  or  afforded  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
•chairs  asked  for. 

In  1886  another  effort  was  made,  backed  by  a  proposal  of 
the  Society  to  contribute  a  large  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
professor  appointed,  and  in  1887  the  University  of  Oxford 
yielded  and  established  a  Readership  in  geography  for  five 
years.  The  Reader  is  required  to  give  courses  of  lectures  for 
two  terms  in  the  year,  to  which  members  of  the  university  are 
admitted  free. 

Subsequently  the  University  of  Cambridge  established  a 
Lectureship  on  geography,  which  is  held  at  present  by  Mr. 
J.  Y.  Buchanan,  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  As  a  result  of 
the  success  of  the  first  five  years’  work  the  universities  have 
decided  to  continue  the  lectureships  for  a  second  term  of  five 
years.  The  attendance  of  students  has  varied  greatly.  In 
Oxford  during  the  year  1891-92  the  lectures  of  the  Reader, 
Mr.  Mackinder,  on  historical  geography  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  reading  for 
honors  in  modern  history,  while  only  two  undergraduates 
presented  themselves  for  instruction  in  the  physical  side.  At 
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Cambridge,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  a  class  of  from  eight  to  twelve, 
his  course  dealing  exclusively  with  physical  geography, 
although  he  occasionally  gave  lectures  on  general  geographical 
subjects  which  were  well  attended.  At  neither  university  is 
there  adequate  provision  for  teaching-apparatus,  the  supply  of 
maps  depending  mainly  on  the  industry  of  the  lecturer  or  on 
his  private  purchases.  Mr.  Mackinder,  stimulated  by  the 
achievements  of  the  German  universities,  and  the  fine  equip¬ 
ment  and  energetic  management  of  the  geographical  depart¬ 
ment  of  Harvard  and  other  American  colleges,  is  strenuou.dy 
developing  the  Oxford  chair,  while  the  special  researches  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  Cambridge.  A 
studentship  in  geography  has  been  founded  which  provides 
for  a  selected  student  proceeding  to  some  special  region,  which 
he  is  expected  to  study  thoroughly,  and  on  which  he  is 
required  to  write  a  comprehensive  report.  Mr.  Grundy,  last 
year’s  Student  at  Oxford,  studied  the  battlefield  of  Plataea  in 
BcEotia,  and  his  memoir,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Geog¬ 
raphical  Society,  will  prove  an  important  contribution  to 
classical  geography.  Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  the  newly  appointed 
Student,  has  undertaken  researches  in  Montenegro,  Albania, 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  Geography  is  looked  upon  by 
the  university  authorities  with  approving  toleration,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  warmly  welcomed,  and  it  has  no  recognized  place 
in  degree  examinations. 

A  lectureship  has  long  existed  in  King’s  College,  London, 
but  the  instruction  given  is  of  the  nature  of  higher  school 
work  only.  Last  year  the  Owen’s  College  of  the  Victoria 
University  established  a  lectureship  on  geography  in  Man¬ 
chester,  partly  subsidized  by  the  Royal  and  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Societies,  and  the  lectures  on  general  and  com¬ 
mercial  geography  have  been  fairly  well  attended.  It  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  find  that  for  several  years  systematic 
courses  of  instruction  in  physical  and  political  geography  have 
been  given  by  Professor  Lapworth,  at  the  Mason  College, 
Birmingham,  in  connection  with  his  chair  of  geology.  The 
lectures  are  very  well  attended,  more  than  eighty  students 
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being  enrolled  for  the  present  summer  course.  The  lectures 
are  now  arranged  in  two  courses  on  the  principles  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  about  sixty  lectures  being  given  in  each.  In  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Cardiff,  there  is  a  lecturer  on  commercial 
geography,  and  other  lecturers,  not  always  properly  trained 
for  their  work,  teach  in  several  of  the  technical  colleges.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  professors  of  geology,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  all  British  universities,  also  teach  physical 
geography.  Some  professors  cling  to  this  charge  as  a  privi¬ 
lege,  and  resent  the  creation  of  separate  chairs  of  geography, 
but  others  bear  it  as  a  burden  which  they  would  gladly  hand 
over  to  a  competent  geographer. 

In  the  university  local  examinations  geography  is  recog¬ 
nized,  but  the  method  of  examining  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
and  the  students  are  simply  questioned  on  their  work  at 
school.  University  Extension  lectures  on  geography,  under 
various  titles,  have  proved  remarkably  successful  in  country 
towns,  the  audiences  for  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  sometimes 
averaging  four  hundred  or  five  hundred.  But  University  Ex¬ 
tension  is  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  real  university  work  in 
England.  A  course  of  lectures  given  in  London  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kinder,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
last  spring,  and  attended  mainly  by  teachers,  proved  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success,  and  will  be  continued.  An  effort  will  also  be 
made  to  secure  a  chair  of  geography  in  the  proposed  teaching 
university  for  London,  which  will  shortly  be  organized. 

So  far  the  position  of  geography  as  a  university  study  in 
England  is  due  solely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  lecturers  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  ap¬ 
pointing.  The  Society  in  other  ways  does  much  of  the  work 
in  research  and  organization  of  study  that  would  naturally  be 
performed  by  properly  endowed  professors  of  geography,  did 
such  exist. 

In  Scotland  there  are  four  universities,  and  the  system  of 
education  in  Arts  has  only  last  year  been  entirely  reorganized 
and  greatly  improved  by  a  Royal  Commission.  This  opportu¬ 
nity  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Geograph- 
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ical  Society,  which  presented  a  powerful  memorial  urging  the 
introduction  of  geography  as  an  optional  subject  for  degrees 
in  Arts.  The  Royal  Commission  entirely  ignored  the  memorial, 
and  did  not  even  acknowledge  its  receipt.  Hence  in  Scotland 
there  is  no  university  recognition  of  geography  whatever,  and 
in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  subject  is  not  only  un¬ 
recognized  but  undesired. 

The  contrast  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  very  striking.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  specialists  who  rule 
British  universities  to  realize  the  educational  value  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  lie  outside  of  the  dead  languages 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  mathematical  formulae  on  the  other, 
and  to  their  misconception  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
geography.  The  function  of  a  university  is  to  extend  knowl¬ 
edge  by  research  as  well  as  to  diffuse  it  by  instruction,  and  on 
account  of  this  want  of  recognition,  except  in  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  a  few  isolated  workers  encouraged  by  the  Societies, 
there  is  no  geographical  research  in  Great  Britain.  Most  of 
the  generalizations  which  are  cited  in  English  geographical 
works  are  “  made  in  Germany.”  Progress,  however,  is  percep¬ 
tible,  though  at  present  it  is  slow. 

It  is  now  time  to  summarize  concisely  the  feeling  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  European  universities  as  to  what  geography  really  is. 
This  will  incidentally  furnish  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
introducing  the  subject  where  it  is  not  already  taught. 

Geography  is  a  comprehensive  body  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not  a  subdivision  of  anything  else,  but  a  department  of  science 
capable  of  great  and  varied  specialization,  and  demanding  for 
its  effective  treatment  certain  preliminary  knowledge  drawn 
from  sources  lying  far  apart.  It  may  be  defined  practically  as 
the  study  of  the  earth’s  surface,  with  special  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  living  creatures,  particularly  man. 

The  study  of  geography  thus  demands  an  acquaintance  with 
the  form  and  movements  of  the  earth,  with  that  part  of  astron¬ 
omy,  in  fact,  which  deals  specially  with  our  planet.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  come  the  determination  of  position  on  the 
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sphere  and  the  methods  of  representing  the  earth’s  surface  as 
a  whole  or  in  parts.  This  part  of  the  subject  utilizes  prelimi¬ 
nary  mathematical  training,  and  also  demands  for  its  proper 
comprehension  some  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing.  Maps  are  of 
such  fundamental  importance  in  all  that  follows  that  thorough 
cartographic  training  is  absolutely  essential  to  sound  geograph¬ 
ical  knowledge.  Although  all  geographical  conditions  may  be 
represented  on  maps,  the  common  error  that  to  understand  a 
map  is  to  know  geography  cannot  be  too  emphatically  confuted. 
Geography  as  taught  is  too  often  simply  ^he  skimmings  of  a 
map ;  areas,  distances,  relative  positions,  and  physical  features 
of  places  are  reduced  to  words  and  figures,  instead  of  being 
shown  in  lines  and  colors.  We  could  name  geographical  text¬ 
books  which  are  simply  paraphrases  of  maps,  containing  no 
more  information  than  an  atlas,  and  displaying  it  far  less  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  take  this  topo¬ 
graphic  view  of  geography  show  little  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  are  inclined  passively  or  actively  to  resist  its  introduction 
into  universities. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  earth,  the  irregularities  of  its 
crust,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  incidence  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  the  resulting  movements  in  sea  and  air,  are 
primary  facts  on  which  all  subsequent  geographical  conditions 
ultimately  depend.  The  special  sciences  of  geography,  oceano¬ 
graphy,  and  meteorology  investigate  parts  of  these  conditions, 
but  it  is  the  established  results,  not  the  methods,  of  those 
sciences  which  must  be  utilized  to  build  up  this  part  of  phys¬ 
ical  geography. 

Geography  is  not  only  the  study  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  it 
is  at  any  instant ;  it  involves  knowledge  of  what  the  earth  and 
its  parts  do  as  well  as  are.  Here  we  find  it  necessary  to  fall 
back  on  the  great  principle  of  evolution.  To  understand  the 
earth’s  surface  as  it  is  we  must  picture  it  as  it  was,  and  trace 
in  continuous  panorama  the  flux  of  features  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  the  creation  of  matter  and  energy.  The 
gradual  contraction  of  the  cooling  lithosphere  causes  the  sim¬ 
ultaneous  heaving  up  of  irregular  rocky  world-ridges,  and  the 
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sinking  down  of  world  hollows  between,  in  which  the  hydro¬ 
sphere  lies.  Acting  through  the  all-surrounding  atmosphere 
radiant  energy  from  the  sun  stirs  and  redistributes  air  and 
water,  evaporates  the  ocean  surface,  and  sets  up  sea-currents 
and  winds.  These,  modified  by  the  form  of  the  world-ridges, 
change  the  climates  of  the  earth  and  fret  and  carve  the  rock 
until  the  slopes  and  plains  are  covered  thick  with  the  scrapings, 
while  the  heights  are  lowered  and  channeled  into  valleys. 

On  this  moving  and  changing  globe,  modified  by  its  surface 
forms  and  climates,  the  living  mantle  of  vegetation  is  spread, 
and  the  marvelous  drama  of  organic  evolution  proceeds.  With 
the  plants,  and  in  great  measure  dependent  on  them,  and  on 
the  fundamental  physical  conditions,  animal  life  develops  in 
all  its  phases  from  highest  to  lowest.  To  comprehend  this 
the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology,  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  and  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  must 
be  drawn  upon.  Here  the  distinctive  features  of  geography 
come  in.  The  botanist  or  zoologist  may  draw  a  distribution 
map  of  every  living  genus,  but  it  is  the  geographer  who  com¬ 
pares  this  map  with  the  physical  maps  of  the  geologist  and 
meteorologist,  and  discovers  the  relation  between  land  and 
life.  It  is  he  who  combines  the  separate  results  of  independent 
specialists  and  obtains  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  with  its 
complex  interactions,  which  in  many  parts  are  only  guessed  at 
as  yet. 

The  final  consideration  in  which  geography  comes  to  its  full 
importance  is  mankind.  The  study  of  the  various  races  of 
men,  their  life  conditions  and  customs,  has  in  recent  years 
given  rise  to  the  special  science  of  anthropology,  which, 
together  with  ethnology  and  the  less  defined  social  sciences, 
provides  the  final  material  for  the  geographer  to  work  with. 
The  relation  of  people  to  the  land  they  live  on  is  in  most 
countries  a  burning  question  of  politics  in  the  present  and  the 
main  theme  of  history  in  the  past.  But  both  politics  and 
history,  so  far  as  these  deal  with  the  relations  of  people  to 
places,  are  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  geographical  prin¬ 
ciples.  Men  tend  to  come  into  equilibrium  with  their  environ- 
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ment  quite  as  surely  as  do  plants  and  the  lower  animals ;  but 
the  environments  are  more  complicated,  more  variable,  and 
less  readily  analyzable  in  his  case.  Conditions  of  an  entirely 
new  kind  come  into  play  and  have  to  be  taken  into  account — 
mind  complicates  the  working  of  matter  and  energy.  The 
relationship  between  man  and  the  earth  is  twofold  and  recip¬ 
rocal.  Geographical  conditions  mold  and  modify  him,  but  he 
in  turn  consciously  alters  them.  Motive  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  achievement.  In  studying  the  migrations 
of  animals,  brought  to  light  by  their  distribution,  we  see  that 
they  have  always  been  driven  by  adverse  conditions  from  a 
region  becoming  less  favorable  to  one  which  retains  more 
genial  conditions.  This  species  of  centrifugal  migration  also 
holds  good  for  man.  War,  famine,  over-population,  persecu¬ 
tion,  drive  numbers  away  from  their  original  homes  to  lands  of 
easier  living.  But  there  is  a  second  sort  of  migration  peculiar 
to  man,  at  least  in  its  full  development.  This  is  the  centrip¬ 
etal  migration  in  which  the  resources  of  a  region  .draw  in 
population  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  Gold 
and  diamonds  have  set  up  such  migrations  time  after  time,  and 
California,  Victoria,  Kimberley,  Mashonaland,  owe  their  present 
development  to  this  cause. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Mackinder  that  man  in  relation 
to  the  earth  is  either  settling  on  some  satisfactory  region,  or 
traveling  toward  some  more  desirable  place.  The  settler  and 
traveler  exercise  choice,  picking  out  the  richest  pastures,  the 
most  productive  mineral  beds,  seeking  for  and  utilizing  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  lines  of  communication,  being  thus 
guided  by  natural  irregularities  of  surface  and  diversities  of 
climate  to  move  in  definite  lines,  to  settle  on  certain  regions. 
Thus  arise  trade  routes  and  territorial  boundaries;  commercial 
and  political  geography  resting  directly  on  physical  conditions. 
Natural  boundaries  are  overcome  by  the  force  of  necessity  or 
the  promptings  of  ambition. 

The  principle  of  evolution  which  runs  through  human  affairs, 
as  well  as  through  those  of  plant  and  planet  life,  shows  that 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  earth  tends  toward  equilibrium  in 
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spite  of  local  shocks  and  jars  which  may  for  the  moment  of  a 
lifetime  seem  to  arrest  or  turn  it.  Since  geography  is  the- 
study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  man,  it 
must  be  studied  comprehensively,  grasped  as  a  whole,  wielded 
as  a  whole.  Then  the  various  converging  lines  of  physical  and 
human  sciences,  meeting  in  geography  as  the  roots  of  a  tree 
meet  in  the  trunk,  give  to  it  life,  strength,  and  utility,  and 
enable  it  to  branch  out  in  diverging  lines  of  wide  applicability 
to  all  the  affairs  of  life.  We  are  compelled  to  live  and  move 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  forces  which  hold  us 
there  are  more  numerous  and  more  complex  than  gravity.  It 
is  these  forces  which  the  science  of  geography  must  inves¬ 
tigate  and,  if  need  be,  discover.  Much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  much  more  remains  to  do. 

The  grand  object  of  establishing  chairs  of  geography  is  to 
guide  able  and  earnest  men  into  this  realm  of  study,  to  give 
them  leisure  for  research,  opportunity  for  teaching  what  they 
know,  and  for  setting  others  to  work,  seeking  further  into 
geographical  laws  and  their  application.  The  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  evolutionary  geography  makes  it  invaluable  as  an 
educational  power.  It  inculcates  observation  as  exact,  calcula¬ 
tions  as  precise,  inductions  as  careful  as  any  experimental 
science,  while  it  demands  hypotheses  as  imaginative,  sym¬ 
pathies  as  wide,  generalizations  as  bold  and  as  cautious,  as 
any  study  of  the  social  group  which  has  hardly  yet  been 
received  as  a  science. 

Nor  is  geography  already  taught  under  other  names.  A 
great  deal  of  physical  geography  is  required  in  geology,  some 
lectures  on  geographical  distribution  may  be  introduced  in 
biology,  a  good  deal  of  political  geography  must  be  assumed 
in  history;  each  of  these  subjects  would  be  helped,  not 
hindered,  by  the  frank  recognition  of  geography  in  the  wide 
evolutionary  sense  which  weaves  into  a  whole  the  discon¬ 
nected  threads  of  world-lore  spun  by  other  sciences. 

Hugh  R.  Mill 

Royal  Geographical  Society, 

London 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL 

J  ust  what  degree  of  bodily  or  mental  derangement  or  defi¬ 
ciency  unfits  a  child  for  the  public  schools  has  not  been  clearly 
determined,  and  popular  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  receiving  as 
pupils  all  whose  presence,  does  not  seriously  disturb  the  order 
and  progress  of  the  school.  This  puts  upon  teachers  the 
responsibility  of  managing  many  refractory  children  and  of 
instructing  many  who  are  almost  incapable  of  learning.  If  the 
teacher  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  parent,  then,  like  the  parent, 
she  must  be  ready  to  accept  not  only  the  bright  and  docile, 
but  also  the  dull  and  intractable  that  fall  to  her  lot. 

There  exists,  moreover,  a  vague  but  wide-spread  feeling  that 
the  teacher’s  art  and  patience  ought  somehow  to  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  dealing  so  wisely  and  skillfully  with  all  sorts  of 
unpromising  juvenile  material  as  actually  to  improve  its  quality, 
and  that  too  by  means  more  easy  and  gentle  than  would  be 
required  of  the  parent  himself. 

Nor  need  we  regard  this  expectation  as  wholly  unreasonable 
or  undesirable.  The  teacher’s  position  has  some  advantages 
over  that  of  the  parent ;  for  one  thing  it  holds  the  child  at  a 
more  convenient  distance  to  observe  or  to  handle.  And,  at 
any  rate,  a  high  demand  upon  the  teacher  implies  a  correspond¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  teaching,  and  thus  tends  to  hold 
aloft  the  ideals  of  our  calling. 

Exceptional  children  in  school  compel  the  instructor  tov 
regard  and  treat  them  as  individuals,  a  habit  that  helps  to 
resist  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  ail  school-keeping  to  fall  to 
the  lower  levels  of  routine  and  monotony.  The  necessity 
above  mentioned  stimulates  ingenuity,  sharpens  inventiveness, 
suggests  new  means  and  devices,  and  brings  into  nearer  and 
clearer  view  the  ends  to  be  worked  for ;  all  of  which  is  a  whole¬ 
some  influence  upon  teacher  and  pupils  alike. 
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Again,  the  expedients  of  instruction  and  management  that 
must  be  employed  in  the  case  of  exceptional  and  peculiar  chil¬ 
dren  are,  pedagogically  considered,  nothing  but  magnified 
and  varied  forms  necessary  with  all  children.  Let  any  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  read  thoughtfully  the  great  and  original  treatise 
of  Dr.  Edouard  Seguin  on  “The  Treatment  of  Idiocy  by  the 
Physiological  Method,”  or  let  him  visit  any  well-managed 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  is  only  observing,  as  it  were  through  a  micro¬ 
scope,  the  essential  and  universal  methods  of  all  infant  training. 
For  this  reason  I  regard  some  months  of  experience  in  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  as  being  the  very  best  practical  prepara¬ 
tion  or  apprenticeship  that  a  young  teacher  of  promise  can 
have  for  the  work  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school.  Such 
practice  fixes  the  focus  of  pedagogic  vision  upon  the  individual 
child,  where  it  belongs.  For  the  school  is  not  the  true  unit  in 
instruction  or  management,  it  is  the  multiple  rather ;  the  child, 
himself  or  herself,  is  the  unit.  It  is  always  Rousseau’s  Amile. 
Therefore  it  is  a  wholesome  and  helpful  thing  for  a  teacher  to 
feel  that  all  her  pupils  are  exceptional  children — which  indeed 
in  a  deep  sense  is  always  true. 

It  was  with  this  view,  in  order  to  impress  upon  our  own 
students  the  importance  of  individual  study  and  treatment  of 
their  pupils,  that  I  enlarged  the  regular  observation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  as  carried  on  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School,  by  adding 
the  rubric  “  Exceptional  ”  and  providing  a  special  blank  for 
recording  such  cases.  For  the  reader’s  convenience  I  will 
give,  in  full,  a  single  specimen  of  these  records  as  actually 
made  out : 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WORCESTER. 

Study  of  Children. 

1.  Date,  November  5,  1890. 

2.  Observer’s  name,  H.  A.  L. ;  age,  nineteen. 

3.  Child  observed,  C.  S. ;  sex,  male ;  nationality,  American ;  age,  ten 

years. 

RECORD. 

I.  Form.  (Body,  limbs,  size,  apparent  strength,  symmetry,  etc.) 

“  Very  tall  for  his  age  ;  thin,  weak,  quite  symmetrical.” 
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2.  Head  and  Face.  (Size,  shape,  symmetry,  features,  complexion,  etc.) 

"  Head  large,  balloon-shaped  ;  features  long  and  thin  ;  complexion 
muddy.  Skin  was  scaly  at  times ;  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  be 
the  skin  of  a  child,  but  of  a  mature  person.” 

3.  Movements  and  Postures.  (Head  and  neck,  forehead,  eyes,  mouth, 

arms  and  hands,  spine,  legs,  and  feet.) 

“  He  had  very  little  control  of  his  movements,  I  might  .say  almost 
no  control,  at  times.  There  was  a  general  trembling  of  arms 
and  legs;  a  far-off  look  in  his  eyes.  His  mouth  sometimes 
was  opened,  but  this  was  not  invariably  the  case.” 

4.  Health.  (Nutrition,  color,  activity  in  play,  sleep,  etc.) 

“  He  had  very  little  color  to  speak  of.  I  know  nothing  of  his  sleep 
or  nutrition.  He  was  not  active  in  play.  He  seemed  con¬ 
scious  of  his  defects,  and  I  thought  he  wished,  for  this  reason, 
to  keep  apart  from  the  other  children  when  they  were  at  play.” 

5.  Intelligence.  (Attention,  memory,  imitation,  speech,  etc.) 

“When  spoken  to,  he  would  gaze  at  one.  He  had  very  little 
memory,  as  far  as  I  could  discover.  He  had  no  power  of 
imitation.  Sometimes  his  speech  was  ragged  or  broken,  then 
again  it  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  sounds.” 

Ci.  Disposition.  (Moral,  emotional.) 

“  He  would  bite  very  often  when  angry.  If  he  could  not  reach  your 
fingers  or  hands  he  would  take  some  convenient  part  of  a 
garment,  as  a  fold  of  a  dress.  Without  any  apparent  reason 
he  would  burst  out  crying  or  laughing.” 

7.  Additional.  (Parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  accidents,  incidents,  etc.) 

“  I  have  not  seen  this  boy  for  three  years,  so  this  record  is  from 
memory, 

“  His  brothers  and  sisters  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  nuisance. 
Very  often,  in  his  hearing,  he  was  called  ‘  our  simpleton.' 
His  parents  were  well  educated.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
were  average  children. 

“  One  day  his  sister  was  caught  in  a  lie.  She  is  two  years  older 
than  he.  He  seemed  very  much  pained  when  he  found  out 
that  his  sister  had  lied  to  his  mother.  His  sister  did  not  grieve 
for  her  fault,  but  thought  it  a  joke.  C.  said  to  her,  ‘  Well,  you 
call  me  a  foolish  boy,  but  I  would  not  lie  to  Ma.’  ” 

Such  observations,  as  above  stated,  are  made  by  our 
students  not  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  with 
reference  to  defective  children,  but  rather  to  bring  this  class  of 
children  more  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  their  attention 
and  sympathy. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  with  so  ne  approach  to  accuracy,  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  exceptional  children  to  be  found  in 
our  public  schools,  I  prepared  and  sent  out  another  blank  to 
some  two  hundred  of  our  graduates  who  were  actually  teaching 
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in  the  various  grades  of  these  schools.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  replies  received,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  my  inquiries: 

Report  of  Miss  W.  L.  M. 

1.  Have  you  in  your  school  any  child  whom  you  would  call  decidedly 

exceptional,  peculiar,  or  defective  ? 

“  O,  M.,  aged  seven  and  a  half  years,  of  Irish  parentage,  is  decid¬ 
edly  exceptional.  She  has  a  very  strong  will.  The  word  con¬ 
trary  is  a  mild  term  to  use  in  describing  her.  Her  parents 
have  trouble  with  her.  Before  coming  to  me  she  was  in  school 
about  six  or  eight  months.  I  had  heard  of  her  and  decided  that 
corporal  punishment  had  little  effect  upon  her." 

2.  If  so,  can  you  describe  (a)  its  physical,  and  (^)  its  mental  peculiarities  > 

(a)  "O.  has  been  slightly  lame  from  infancy.  For  this  reason  she 
has  been  given  her  own  way  considerably,  I  suppose. 

(t)  “  She  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  She  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  entire  school  by  a  peculiar  noise,  sigh,  or 
laugh.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  joining  in  her  hearty, 
contagious  laugh. 

“  Fear  is  almost  unknown  to  her.  I  have  seen  boys  twice  her  size 
give  her  her  own  way. 

“  She  takes  special  delight  in  ruling  over  others.  The  instinct  of 
play  is  very  strong  in  her.  When  not  playing  alone,  she  spends 
considerable  time  instructing  and  commanding  scholars  who 
sit  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  her.  Few  children  disobey  her, 
I  wish  I  could  describe  her  teaching  of  an  imaginary  class.” 

3.  In  what  ways,  chiefly,  do  you  have  to  modify  your  teaching  or  manage¬ 

ment  to  meet  the  case  of  this  child  ? 

“  When  O.  came  to  my  school  1  was  reserved  with  her.  I  allowed 
no  familiarity,  much  to  her  dislike.  It  required  considerable 
skill  to  do  this,  but  I  found  it  a  good  way  to  deal  with  her. 
Two  or  three  times  she  asked  me  to  call  her  by  her  pet  name. 
I  have  always  refused. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I  was  especially  careful 
to  see  that  in  the  slightest  things  she  obeyed  me — such  as 
picking  up  a  pencil.  I  have  been  extremely  careful  not  to 
require  from  her  anything  she  could  not  do.  I  see  that  she 
does  what  I  tell  her,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  Now  she 
understands  that  I  am  firm  with  her.  She  seems  to  have  the 
faculty  of  reading  a  person. 

“  It  is  no  easy  task  to  teach  O.  When  she  is  not  interested 
she  will  not  give  attention.  I  have  to  be  near  her  and  make 
use  of  any  and  every  device  I  know  of  to  hold  her  attention. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  am  successful. 

“  O.  is  fond  of  attention,  and  to  ignore  her  is  a  punishment.  To 
deprive  her  of  a  privilege  that  is  granted  others  is  also  a 
punishment. 
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“  She  has  a  desire  to  be  thought  polite.  Oftentimes  an  appeal 
in  this  direction  has  good  but  not  always  lasting  results. 
Sometimes,  when  she  is  unusually  hard  to  manage,  I  let  her 
teach  a  dull  pupil.  This  she  really  likes  to  do,  and  she  does 
it  well.  When  she  shows  a  disorderly,  rebellious  spirit,  if  I 
ask  her  in  a  pleasant  tone  to  do  some  little  thing  for  me 
(as  hand  me  a  book  from  the  table),  she  recovers  her  good 
nature  almost  instantly.” 

4.  Can  you  from  your  own  experience,  offer  any  suggestions  or  advice 
(as  if  to  a  young  teacher)  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  such 
children  ? 

"  There  is  really  no  one  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  child.  She  has 
many,  many  moods,  and  the  management  must  change  to  suit. 
Sometimes  a  smile,  with  pleasant,  coaxing  words,  will  work 
wonders,  and  again  I  must  command  most  sternly." 


/ 


The  number  who  reported  exceptional  children  (one  or  more) 
was  97,  which  was  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  blanks 
sent  out,  and  57  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  replies  received. 
I  assume  that  those  who  did  not  reply  had  no  exceptional 


children  to  report,  though  this  may  not  have  been  the  case  in 
every  instance. 

Of  the  97  who  thus  responded,  78  reported  one  child  each, 
13  reported  two  each,  and  6  three  or  more  each,  making  a  total 
of  123  children.  Of  these,  70  per  cent,  were  boys  and  only  30 
per  cent,  girls.  The  ages,  though  not  always  stated,  appear 
to  range  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner,*  who  examined  more  than  five  thousand 


children  in  the  schools  of  London,  found  the  signs  of  nervous¬ 
ness  most  common  among  girls,  and  badly  made  skulls  and 
mental  dullness  most  common  among  boys. 

I  may  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  the  facts  furnished  by  our 
reports  are  not  put  forward  as  possessing  much  scientific  value. 
They  are  suggestive,  not  conclusive.  I  give  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  vein  may  be  worked 
on  a  larger  scale  by  other  investigators. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish,  even  in  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  reported,  several  types  or  temperaments  among 
exceptional  children,  as  among  normal  children.  G.  Siegert* 


*  Aftntal  Faculty,  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1890),  p.  146. 
* ProbUmatische  Kindesnaturen,  (Leipzig,  1889),  p.  68. 
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divides  them,  quite  conveniently,  into  what  he  calls  “  cxces- 
sives”  and  “defectives,”  but  he  is  obliged  to  recognize  a  third 
or  “  mixed  ”  type. 

1 .  According  to  my  reports,  one  of  the  commonest  types  is 
that  of  deficient  or  arrested  development,  where  a  child  looks 
and  behaves  in  many  ways  like  one  several  years  younger  ;  of 
dwarfed  stature,  awkward,  shy,  capricious,  vain,  with  rudimen¬ 
tary  intelligence  and  feelings  that  do  not  expand  or  improve — 
a  belated  nature  fulfilling  no  expectations  or  hopes. 

2.  A  second  type  exhibits  more  marked  and  special  defects, 
particularly  of  sight,  hearing,  speech,  facial  expression,  mus¬ 
cular  activity,  and  the  like.  The  avenues  of  acquisition  and 
expression  in  such  children  seem  twisted  and  clogged,  and 
there  is  great  slowness  and  dullness  of  understanding  and  of 
response.  The  intelligence  and  will  appear  to  wade  and 
wallow  in  a  dense  and  turbid  medium,  as  a  bird  might  try  to 
fly  through  water  or  mud.  There  are  often  noticeable  mal¬ 
formations,  as  of  the  head  and  face,  the  mouth  and  teeth,  the 
spine  and  limbs. 

3.  A  quite  different  type  is  one  where  there  may  be  no 
apparent  structural  defect  whatever.  The  child  is  well-formed 
and  even  handsome,  but  shows  excessive  irritability  or  super¬ 
sensitiveness.  This  is  manifested  by  inordinate  laughing,  gig¬ 
gling,  crying,  trembling,  etc.  The  most  persistent  symptom, 
as  it  appears  to  the  teacher,  is  inattention,  and  with  this  a 
general  restlessness  and  fidgetiness ;  and  many  well-meaning 
teachers  waste  much  effort  in  trying  to  keef)  such  children 
quiet.  Dr.  Warner  says,*  “  For  a  child  whose  spontaneous 
movement  is  not  easily  controlled,  do  not  make  him  sit  still  as 
a  punishment,  that  demonstrates  to  him  the  pain  of  subdued 
action.”  General  instability — physical,  intellectual,  and  emo¬ 
tional — is  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  class  of  children. 

4.  Still  another  type,  obviously  allied  to  the  last-named, 
exhibits  excessive  activity,  but  chiefly  in  wrong  or  prohibited 
directions.  Here  we  meet  with  obstinacy,  contrariness,  and 
numberless  forms  of  perversity ;  lying,  thieving,  domineer- 

’  op.  cit.,  p.  120. 
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ing,  cruelty,  destructiveness — the  symptoms  or  beginnings,  it 
may  be,  of  a  criminal  career.  There  is  often  considerable 
intelligence  and  even  quickness,  but  mostly  on  the  plane  of 
cunning  and  deceit.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  ideals  are  low  and  anti-social,  though  with 
occasional  gleams  of  genuine  affectionateness  and  remorse. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  broad  classes  thus 
marked  off  are  more  or  less  arbitrarily  distinguished.  They 
shade  into  and  overlap  each  other  at  many  points,  and  the 
reports  present  numerous  cases  that  cannot  be  classified. 
Single  traits  and  acts  that  seem  wholly  foreign  to  a  given, 
character  thrust  themselves  up  into  prominence  here  and_ 
there,  to  bewilder  our  judgment  and  remind  us  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  knowledge.  Keen  interest  in  some  one  direction, 
as  insects,  flowers,  horses,  machines,  may  be  found  in  a  nature’ 
apparently  dull  and  rayless  on  every  other  side.  Cruelty  and 
malice  toward  other  children  may  consist  with  tender  care 
and  watchfulness  over  a  little’ sister  or  some  selected  favorite. 

The  greatest  differences  of  aptitude  are  shown  in  the  various 
studies  and  exercises  of  school ;  and  one  or  two  surprising 
gifts  are  reported.  I  think  dullness  in  arithmetic  and  spelling 
are  most  frequently  complained  of. 

It  has  surprised  and  touched  me  to  notice  how  many  of  these 
unfortunates  show  a  disposition  to  do  their  best,  how  many 
seem  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  how  many  make  a 
brave  and  not  wholly  unsuccessful  fight  with  the  difficulties 
and  disabilities  that  beset  their  sad  lot.  It  also  appears  that 
not  a  few  improve  from  year  to  year,  a  fact  which  justifies 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Warner*  that  “the 'great  success  achieved 
in  schools  for  feeble-minded  children  is  an  immense  encour- 

rement  to  take  the  utmost  pains  with  feeble  children.” 

Some  are  orphans,  and  some  who  have  parents  living  would 
be  better  off  without  them.I  In  many  cases  bad  inheritance 
and  bad  surroundings  are  but  too  apparent.  •  Insanity,  drunken¬ 
ness,  idiocy,  are  spoken  of  as  known  to  exist  in  the  families  of 
several.  Gross  mismanagement  and  even  cruelty  at  home  are 

*Ot>.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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occasionally  reported.  One  teacher  sent  me  the  original  of  the 
following  note  received  from  the  father  of  a  nervous  and  crimi¬ 
nally  disposed  boy  ten  years  old  (she  had  written  to  the 
father,  hoping  to  enlist  his  co-operation  in  trying  to  control 
thv.  b«jy):  “if  he  don’t  behave  give  him  a  good  hard  licking, 
and  keep  licking  him  all  the  time  till  he  does,  then  if  he  don’t 
sent  me  a  nother  note,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  me.  [him].’’ 

There  is  evidence  that  the  conditions  of  school  life  operate 
unfavorably  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  these  children,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  confinement,  routine,  and  urgency  that  prevail 
in  most  schools,  and  sometimes  the  teasing  and  intimidation 
practiced  by  thoughtless  or  wanton  schoolmates.  An  extreme 
case  is  recorded,  where  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  strain  regu¬ 
larly  resulted  in  bringing  on  an  attack  of  prostration,  with  low 
fever  and  delirium,  which  passed  off  after  a  week  or  two  of 
complete  rest,  when  the  child  would  be  sent  back  to  school, 
only  to  repeat  the  experience. 

Now,  as  to  the  treatment  which  these  pupils  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  teachers,  so  far  as  the  reports  under  considera¬ 
tion  may  be  relied  on,  it  seems  to  have  been,  as  a  general  rule, 
humane  and  tactful.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  teachers 
making  these  reports  are  all  our  own  graduates  ;  most  of  them 
had,  therefore,  received  more  than  ordinary  training  in  the 
study  of  children  during  their  normal  school  course.  As 
teachers,  many  seem  over-anxious  as  to  their  duty  to  bring, 
and  keep,  all  pupils  “  up  to  grade.’’  Several  confess  them¬ 
selves  at  their  wits’  end,  and  very  properly  decline  to  give 
advice  to  others.  Almost  all  speak  with  emphasis  of  the  need 
of  great  patience  and  self-control.  The  main  points  in  treat¬ 
ment,  as  suggested  by  their  experience,  and  embodied  in  these 
returns,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following : 

1.  Some  separation  of  the  exceptional  child  from  his  fel¬ 
lows,  as  by  a  seat  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  this,  however,  not 
to  be  made  formal  or  conspicuous,  as  the  child  must  on  no 
account  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  the  object  of  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

2.  Occupation,  and,  if  possible,  some  quiet  self-entertain- 
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merit,  as  with  pictures,  toys,  colored  pencils,  and  the  like. 
If,  along  with  this,  there  can  be  created  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  or  importance,  as  by  allowing  the  child  to  assist  the 
teacher  to  keep  her  desk  in  order,  distributing  pencils  and 
paper,  opening  and  shutting  windows,  watering  plants,  etc.,  so 
much  the  better. 

3.  Let  the  child  do  what  he  can  do  best,  and  give  him  abun¬ 
dant  but  discriminating  praise  for  his  efforts,  without  too  nice 
a  regard  for  the  results  accomplished. 

4.  Avoid  all  excitement,  especially  all  harshness,  sharpness, 
and  urgency  of  appeal.  Give  the  child  plenty  of  time,  but 
don’t  repeat  your  commands.  Avoid  sedulously  a  scolding, 
jeering,  or  contemptuous  tone.  Avoid  punishment  and  the 
threat  of  punishment,  particularly  whipping — this  is  much 
insisted  on. 

5.  Be  firm  and  persistent,  speak  and  act  with  quiet  authority  ; 
let  the  child  know  that  you  see  through  him  and  are  not  afraid 
of  him,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  seem  to  watch  him 
narrowly  or  suspiciously. 

6.  In  teaching,  select  simple  points,  go  slow,  speak  dis¬ 
tinctly,  repeat  your  directions  and  explanations,  and  ivait  for 
the  child  without  the  least  show  of  impatience.  As  a  rule, 
don’t  keep  him  after  school. 

7.  Try  to  feel  and  manifest  an  affectionate  and  motherly 
spirit,  whether  you  feel  it  at  first  or  not.  Don’t  grudge  an 
occasional  caressing  touch  of  the  hand  when  it  seems  the 
natural  thing  to  do. 

8.  Beware  of  thinking  that  you  understand  the  case  thor¬ 
oughly.  Study  it  rather.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the 
child’s  home  and  surroundings,  and  about  his  life  and  interests 
out  of  school. 

9.  If  necessary,  take  occasion  to  talk  with  the  other  children 
apart,  and  see  that  they  are  considerate  and  kind  toward  the 
exceptional  child,  not  noticing  him  too  much,  in  school  or  out. 

10.  Finally,  treat  him  like  the  rest,  but  more  carefully  and 
tenderly,  and  with  a  different  standard  of  judgment  based  upon 
his  peculiar  condition  and  needs.  Do  all  you  can  for  him,  and 
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don’t  worry  the  child  or  yourself  about  his  progress  or  his 
“  standing.” 

The  points  which  a  perusal  of  these  papers  leads  me  to 
emphasize  are  the  two  following : 

1.  Exceptional  and  defective  children  are  and  must  be  in 
our  public  schools  in  numbers  large  enough  to  demand  some 
special  consideration  and  treatment.  Siegert  ‘  says  that  they 
constitute  in  Germany  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  as  eight  per 
cent.  Dr.  Warner  *  estimates  that  there  are  in  London  more 
than  five  per  cent.  I  have  not  the  means  myself  of  making  a 
trustworthy  estimate  or  even  a  good  guess,  but  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  either  proportion  above  named  is  too  high  for 
this  country.  From  the  conditions  of  American  school  life  one 
would  expect  to  find  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  here  than 
in  England,  especially  of  the  nervous  type.  Dr.  Warner  makes 
also  the  very  significant  statement’  that  “the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  cases  presenting  ‘  nerve-signs  ’  as  we  ascend  the 
standards  [grades]  is  very  marked.”  He  found  only  one  such 
case  in  forty-seven  in  the  infant  class,  while  there  was  one  in 
five  in  the  seventh  standard.  We  may  accordingly  suspect 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  near-sightedness,  there  is  something 
in  school  life  that  operates  progressively  to  aggravate  the 
trouble. 

2.  There  ought  to  be  in  the  training  of  teachers  a  distinct 
recognition  of  these  facts,  and  some  preparation  to  meet  them 
intelligently.  Teachers,  young  and  old,  need  something  more 
than  average,  unaided  common  sense  to  deal  wisely  and  skill¬ 
fully  with  this  class  of  children.  They  need  not  only  patience, 
caution,  sympathy,  and  self-control  in  a  high  degree,  but  in 
addition  to  these  some  adequate  grounding  in  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  early  childhood;* for,  as  Siegert  wisely  says, 
“  these  problematical  natures  are  fragile  and  easily  shattered.” 

But  such  natures  are  not  hopeless ;  and  I  am  glad  to  quote 
again,  in  support  of  this  encouraging  view,  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Warner :  * 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  59.  *  Op,  cii.,  p.  148.  ’  Op.  cit.,  p.  149.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  106. 
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“  To  say  that  such  children  are  few  in  every  school  is  no 
reason  for  their  neglect ;  we  rejoice  that  but  few  have  such 
inborn  conditions  as  make  them  tend  to  social  failure,  pauper¬ 
ism,  or  crime  ;  but  we  wish  that  none  should  thus  fail.  Let 
such  tendencies  be  detected  early,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
educationalist,  that  he  may  tend  such  cases  carefully,  helping 
to  correct  the  defects  due  to  brain  condition. 

“  Neglect  in  these  matters  does  lead  to  unintentional  cruelty 
to  children,  and  to  what  I  think  more  important,  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  neglect  of  wrong-brained  children.  The  teachers  do  not 
want  to  neglect  them ;  such  neglect  is  due  to  ignorance,  for 
which  the  managers  are  responsible.  Now,  as  to  these  wrong¬ 
brained  children,  they  are  worth  helping ;  in  most  cases  a 
genius  is  abnormal ;  the  very  faults  and  nervousness  may  be 
trained  to  become  admirable  qualities — sensitiveness  of  mind, 
nobility  of  mind,  and  the  fidgety  child  may  become  an  active 
man.” 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  enrich  my  paper  by  quoting,  for 
the  encouragement  of  young  teachers,  a  somewhat  remarkable 
account  of  a  mode  of  dealing  with  two  children  of  exceptional 
backwardness.  It  is  from  a  private  letter  lately  received  by 
me  from  one  of  our  graduates,  a  young,  woman  of  rare  intelli¬ 
gence  and  beauty  of  character. 

“  One  of  my  pupils,  Ruth,  nicknamed  ‘  Dummy  ’  by  the 
children,  is  a  defective  girl  of  eight  years.  Although  she  had 
already  been  to  school  for  two  years,  she  could  pronounce 
plainly  hardly  a  word.  She  called  boy ‘bo,’ etc.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  properly  make  even  the  figure  one,  her 
shaking  scratches,  made  by  a  pencil  grasped  anyway  between 
her  fingers,  sliding  all  over  the  slate.  She  could  say  ‘  one  ’ 
and  ‘  two  ’  fairly  well,  but  ‘  three  ’  seemed  beyond  her.  But 
for  all  that,  I  was  not  discouraged,  for  from  the  first  I  felt  that 
I  could  teach  her  something.  One  day,  about  eight  weeks 
after  school  commenced,  although  she  was  looking  as  blank 
and  stupid  as  ever,  ’oy  some  happy  chance  in  a  certain  recita¬ 
tion,  when  George  could  not  give  the  answer,  I  said,  ‘  Well, 
you  know,  don’t  you,  Ruth  ?  ’  She  nodded  her  head,  and 
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smiled  so  sweetly  I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it,  I  avoided 
calling  on  her  to  recite,  however,  dreading  the  ever-wrong 
answer.  But  when  somebody  else  failed  I  would  say,  ‘  Well, 
if  you  can’t  tell,  I  must  ask  Ruth.’  When  a  child  had  an  ill- 
looking  slate  I  would  say,  ‘  Ah,  Ruth’s  slate  doesn’t  look  like 
that!  She  has  made  beautiful  figures,  haven’t  you,  Ruth?’ 
The  same  nod  and  smile  was  the  reply,  although  in  truth  her 
work  was  nothing  to  boast  of. 

“Yet  after  some  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  assurance,  or 
inspiration,’  as  I  call  it,  she  really  did  seem  to  learn,  and  she 
is  now  one  of  my  most  promising  and  delightful  pupils.  Her 
beautiful  figures  and  writing  surpass  all  her  classmates’,  and 
instead  of  indistinct  words,  she  talks  in  complete  sentences. 
She  seems  very  fond  of  me,  and  waits  until  after  the  other 
children  are  gone,  then  puts  up  her  little  face  to  be  kissed. 
She  has  been  absent  from  school  for  over  a  week,  or  I  would 
inclose  samples  of  her  work. 

“  I  am  rejoiced  over  another  child,  Susie,  who  has  been  so 
obstinate  with  other  teachers  that  she  would  not  recite  at  all 
in  school.  In  some  way  unbeknown  to  myself  I  have  touched 
a  chord  in  her  heart,  and  she  does  admirable  work.  She 
teases  to  stay  after  school  every  night,  and  always  wants  me  to 
kiss  her  when  she  leaves.  A  few  nights  ago  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  hugged  me  tighter  and  tighter,  ‘Oh,  Miss  J.,  I  wish  you 
were  my  teacher,  and  my  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  my 
mother!’’’ 

E.  H.  Russell 

State  Normal  School, 

Worcester,  Mass, 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  established  a 
chair  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  June,  1879, 
and  at  the  same  time  elected  a  professor  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  academical  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Angell  had  previously  called  public  attention  to  the 
value  of  pedagogical  instruction  as  a  university  study  in  one  or 
more  of  his  annual  reports.  At  the  time  the  Bell  Chairs  of 
Education  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
were,  it  is  believed,  the  only  university  or  college  chairs  of  like 
character  in  English-speaking  countries. 

The  objects  of  the  chair  thus  created  are  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  As  stated  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
University,  they  are:  (i)  To  promote  the  study  of  educational 
science;  (2)  To  fit  university  students  for  the  higher  positions 
in  the  public  school  service  ;  (3)  To  teach  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  educational  systems  and  doctrines;  (4)  To  secure 
to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  advantages  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  ;  (5)  To  give  a.  more  perfect  unity  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  by  bringing  the  secondary  schools  into 
closer  relations  with  the  University. 

The  backbone  of  the  work  done,  so  to  speak,  consists  of 
Courses  I  and  II.  Course  I  is  a  practical  course,  embracing 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  teaching  and  governing  pupils, 
methods  of  instruction  and  general  schoolroom  practice,  school 
hygiene,  and  school  law.  Course  II,  theoretical  and  critical, 
relates  to  the  facts  and  principles  underlying  the  arts  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  governing.  Each  course  is  four  hours  a  week  for  a 
semester,  and  the  two  occupy  a  full  academic  year.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  Compayr^’s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy  is  used  as  a  text¬ 
book,  but  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  lectures.  The 
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order  in  which  these  two  courses  are  taken  is  not  thought  very- 
important.  The  study  of  teaching  may  begin  either  with 
principles  or  with  methods,  and  something  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  either  one  of  these  modes  of  procedure.  It  may  be 
said  that  since  principles  are  the  causes  of  methods,  and  since 
we  cannot  intelligently  study  modes  of  doing  things  unless  we 
first  know  the  things  to  be  done,  the  natural  order  is  from 
principles  to  methods.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
theory  this  view  is  correct.  But  it  may  be  replied  that  general 
ideas  are  deduced  from  practice,  that  art  is  older  than  science, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  practical  course  should  come  before 
the  theoretical.  And  this  reasoning  is  as  conclusive  as  the 
other.  Both  of  these  views  are  too  narrow.  The  fact  is  that, 
save  in  thought,  the  scientific  and  the  practical  elements  of 
education  cannot  be  fully  separated.  A  student  who  has  no 
experience  as  a  teacher  may  first  take  up  the  course  in  theory. 
But  he  has  been  a  pupil  in  a  school,  or  at  least  has  studied 
under  a  teacher,  and  so  has  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  elements  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  has  now 
before  him  in  the  work  that  he  is  doing  a  daily  exemplification 
of  the  rules  of  teaching :  the  professor  whose  lectures  he  hears, 
or  the  author  whose  book  he  studies,  constantly  enforces  the 
principles  that  he  presents  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
teaching  art.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  student  may  first 
take  up  the  practical  course.  But  he  too  has  been  a  member 
of  a  school,  at  least  he  belongs  to  one  now;  he  has  probably 
seen  or  heard  some  discussion  of  educational  doctrine,  and  has 
reflected  more  or  less  upon  what  he  has  himself  observed : 
or  these  suppositions  failing,  his  instructor  in  methods  is  con¬ 
stantly  enforcing  his  lessons  with  arguments  drawn  from 
educational  science. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing,  as  studies,  cannot  be  absolutely  separated ;  that  they 
overlap,  and  that  the  professor,  in  presenting  the  one  course 
lays  the  emphasis  on  theory,  while  in  the  other  he  lays  it  on 
practice.  It  is  further  manifest  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
pedagogical  study  the  question  whether  principles  should  pre- 
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cede  methods,  or  methods  principles,  is  not  practically  so 
important  as  it  may  at  first  thought  appear.  Either  mode  of 
procedure  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages,  and  the 
choice  between  them  must  be  made  when  the  question 
presents  itself.  Either  course  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  other,  and  the  most  important  thing  as  respects  order  is, 
that  the  mutual  dependence  of  theory  and  practice  shall  be 
understood. 

The  two  courses  in  the  history  of  education  also  occupy  a 
full  academic  year,  each  one  being  three  hours  a  week.  The 
first  course  is  entitled  ancient  and  mediaeval  education,  the 
second  one  modern  education.  Compayr^-’s  History  is  followed 
as  an  outline,  but  all  his  important  topics  are  expanded  and 
new  topics  are  introduced.  While  the  student’s  attention  is 
constantly  directed  to  the  practical  advantages  of  the  subject, 
as  to  the  superintendent  and  teacher,  to  the  college  faculty,  to 
school  and  college  boards,  and  to  .statesmen  devising  educa¬ 
tional  legislation,  the  needed  emphasis  is  laid  upon  its  rich 
culture  elements.  Education  is  not  a  fact  by  itself ;  it  is  not 
something  apart,  unrelated,  and  alone ;  it  is  rather  an  out¬ 
growth  of  ideas,  philosophies,  religions,  and  political  institu¬ 
tions,  and  so  is  an  integral  part  of  the  surrounding  civilization. 
Human  society  is  more  or  less  homogeneous,  human  history 
continuous ;  and  no  characteristic  social  fact,  as  religion  or 
education,  can  be  understood  out  of  its  connection,  but  must 
be  studied  in  situ.  Every  such  fact  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  people  to  which  it  belongs.  Educational 
facts  and  ideas,  therefore,  must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
other  facts  that  sustain  to  them  the  relation  of  mutual  cause 
and  effect.  Hence  the  education  of  any  country  may  be  con- 
•sidered  as  a  result  or  product  of  the  past  and  the  existing 
culture,  and  also  as  a  factor  or  cause  of  the  coming  culture. 
In  consonance  with  this  view,  Greek  education  is  studied  in  its 
Greek  environment,  Roman  education  in  its  Roman  environ¬ 
ment,  while  due  pains  are  taken  to  analyze  the  principal  effects 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church  upon  educational  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  second  semester  much  attention  is  bestowed 
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upon  the  principal  tendencies  of  modern  educational  thought 
and  practice,  such  as  the  scientific  tendency,  the  practical  tend¬ 
ency,  the  secular  tendency,  and  the  democratic  tendency. 

A  three-hours’  course  entitled  school  supervision  embraces 
general  schoolroom  management,  the  arts  of  grading  pupils 
and  arranging  'courses  of  study,  promotions,  the  conduct  of 
institutes  and  teachers’  meetings,  and  the  relations  of  the  sup¬ 
erintendent  to  teachers,  boards  of  education,  and  the  public, 
etc.  As  its  name  and  character  imply,  this  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  look  forward  to  filling  superintendencies  and 
principalships.  The  instruction  is  conveyed  partly  in  the  form 
of  recitations,  partly  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  partly  by 
calling  out  the  experience  of  the  class. 

A  two-hours’  course  is  devoted  to  the  comparative  study  of 
educational  systems,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  large  features 
of  our  national  system  of  schools  are  defined,  the  relations  of 
the  national  government  to  education  are  discussed,  and  three 
or  four  of  our  typical  State  systems,  as  those  of  Massachusetts, 
V^irginia,  and  Indiana,  are  carefully  studied.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  work  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  continental  systems  and  to  that  of  England.  There  is 
also  a  seminary  course  for  advanced  pupils,  in  which  special 
questions  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education  are 
studied.  The  methods  pursued  in  the  seminary  are  not  always 
the  same.  Sometimes  topics  are  assigned  to  the  students  that 
they  work  up  in  the  library,  reporting  their  results  to  the  class 
in  committee  of  the  whole ;  sometimes  the  characteristic  doc¬ 
trines  of  some  chosen  writer  are  thoroughly  discussed,  as 
those  advanced  by  Spencer  in  his  essays  on  intellectual  and 
moral  education  ;  and  sometimes  these  two  methods  are  com¬ 
bined.  In  both  of  these  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  thrown  upon  the  students. 

A  further  feature  remains  to  be  explained.  Professors  in 
several  leading  departments  offer  special  courses,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  students  to  teach  special  subjects.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  two  Greek  seminaries  are  Greek  grammar  and 
Greek  prose  composition.  In  the  two  Latin  seminaries  the 
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subjects  are  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  The  two  teachers’ 
courses  in  German  embrace  the  history  of  German  literature 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  German  grammar,  advanced  Ger¬ 
man  composition,  and  the  discussion  of  some  assigned  master¬ 
piece  in  a  German  essay,  with  pedagogical  discussion  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  text-books.  One  of  the  mathematical  seminaries  is 
devoted  to  algebra,  the  other  to  geometry.  There  are  similar 
seminaries  in  French,  in  historical  English  grammar,  and  in 
laboratory  work  in  general  chemistry.  Admission  into  these 
special  courses  is  somewhat  closely  limited  ;  they  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  confined  to  students  in  the  department  of  pedagogy. 

The  University  gives  a  teacher’s  diploma  on  their  graduation 
to  those  students  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  II, 
and  one  three-hour  course  in  teaching,  and  who  have 
also  taken  some  one  of  the  special  teachers’  courses,  provided 
they  have  shown  on  examination  such  proficiency  in  this  special 
study  as  qualifies  them  to  teach  it  as  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  diploma  is  also  offered'  to  the  graduate  student,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  master’s  or  doctor’s  degree,  provided  he  pur¬ 
sues  Teaching  as  a  major  or  minor  study  and  also  takes  a 
teacher’s  course  in  some  other  department.  Still  further,  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1891,  the  faculty  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  gives  a  teacher’s  certificate 
to  any  person  who  receives  the  teacher’s  diploma,  which  is  a 
legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

All  the  work  that  is  offered  in  the  science  and  the  art  of 
teaching  is  elective.  While  a  majority  of  those  who  elect  such 
work  are  looking  forward  to  teaching,  a  considerable  minority 
choose  it  on  account  of  its  culture  value.  The  courses  in  his¬ 
tory,  which  in  a  large  sense  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  the  course  in  the  comparative  study  of  systems, 
which  belongs  to  the  study  of  institutions,  are  most  frequently 
chosen  by  such  students.  The  classes  in  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  teaching  range  from  forty  to  seventy  in  number,  those 
in  history  and  educational  systems  from  twenty  to  forty, 
those  in  supervision  from  ten  to  fifteen,  while  the  seminary 
class  rarely  reaches  ten.  It  may  be  added  that  a  number  of 
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graduate  students  always  choose  pedagogy  as  a  major  or  minor 
subject.  At  the  present  time  there  are  six  such  students. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
select  students,  or  students  pursuing  selected  studies  without 
reference  to  a  degree,  make  choice  of  more  or  less  pedagogical 
work.  Some  excellent  students  belong  to  this  class ;  persons 
who  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  have  come  to  the  University  for  a  year  or  two 
more  fully  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  University  was  fortunate  in  the  first  incumbent  of  its 
pedagogical  chair.  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  who  resigned  in  1888, 
to  accept  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  that  he  was  to 
teach,  was  an  experienced  teacher  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his  earlier  work  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  experiment.  He  began  with  a  modest  programme, 
leaving  the  full  differentiation  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be 
determined  as  needs  should  declare  themselves.  The  present 
incumbent  of  the  chair,  who  had  also  had  a  considerably 
diversified  experience  as  an  educator,  has  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  essentially  to  change  the  programme  that  was  developed 
under  Dr.  Payne’s  careful  supervision.  Within  the  lines  as  he 
drew  them,  all  students  seeking  pedagogical  instruction  have 
thus  far  been  accommodated. 

The  professorship  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
now  seems  as  firmly  established  as  the  traditionary  chairs.  If 
there  w’as  at  first  more  or  less  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  it  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  faculty,  that 
doubt  has  wholly  passed  away.  This  happy  state  of  things  is 
due  in  good  degree  to  the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the 
occupants  of  the  chair  from  the  beginning,  to  give  instruction 
that,  while  thoroughly  grounded  in  pedagogical  science,  shall 
be  practically  valuable  to  teachers  and  schools  and  so  to  the 
people  of  the  State. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 

The  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


IV 


MENTAL  DEFECT  AND  DISORDER  FROM  THE 
TEACHER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW'(III)' 

Let  us  return  again  to  our  supposed  case  of  a  problematic 
youth  who  is  under  your  care.  The  problem  is  to  try  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  far  his  defects  are  of  a  morbid  type. 

The  signs  of  mental  disorder  which  will  first  attract  a 
teacher’s  attention  in  a  youth  will  generally  be,  as  I  have 
already  said,  some  seemingly  inexplicable  incoherence  or 
instability  of  conduct,  existing  to  a  degree  that,  at  any  given 
age,  is  exceptional.  It  is  in  incoherence  or  instability  that  our 
complicated  reflex  mechanism  first  shows  its  failure.  To  be 
sure,  all  growing  boys  and  girls  have  indeed  unformed  habits, 
and  may,  therefore,  often  seem  flighty  and  capricious  of  will. 
But  a  really  extraordinary  form  of  naughtiness,  if  often  re¬ 
current,  or  any  other  very  marked  anomaly  of  conduct,  needs  at 
once  a  closer  scrutiny.  This  scrutiny  will  first  get  on  the  track 
of  the  mentally  abnormal,  where  it  exists,  by  a  somewhat  simple 
device,  founded  on  the  psychological  considerations  now 
before  us.  A  relatively  normal  boy  may  do  very  odd  or  very 
intolerable  things.  But  then,  on  the  whole,  he  has  already 
formed  a  good  many  orderly  habits,  and  these  may  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  with  success  in  contending  against  his  defects.  He 
wants  to  be  approved,  to  be  socially  possible,  to  fit  in  with  his 
fellows,  and  to  be  in  his  way  good.  The  matter  with  him  is 
that  he  simply  does  not  yet  see  how  inconsistent  with  such 
actual  and  normal  plans  his  ill  conduct  is.  Show  him  this 
inconsistency  in  reasonable  ways,  by  instruction,  by  reproof, 
or  if  need  be,  by  penalties,  and  he  easily  responds  to  your 
treatment.  Or  again,  if  he  still  remains  stubborn,  you  can  ere 
long  learn  why  he  does  so ;  and  then  you  will  find  the  cause  to 
be  something  intelligible,  quite  apart  from  the  peculiar  quality 
'  Begun  in  October,  1893,  VI  ;  209 
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of  his  nerve  centers.  His  home  training  may  explain  the 
thing.  He  formed  bad  habits  there.  Time  will  be  needed  to 
work  a  change.  Or  the  bad  habits,  this  whole  false  system  of 
life,  may  be  due  to  evil  companions.  These  must  be  changed. 
Then  you  can  hope  to  deal  with  him.  You  have  sound  nerve 
centers  to  train.  The  task  is  long,  but  the  way  is  clear.  Such 
is  your  discovery  with  the  normal  youth. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  after  you  allow  for  all  these 
factors,  and  have  used  your  best  routine  methods,  an  abnormal 
boy  remains,  perhaps,  intractable.  And  now  you  begin  to 
suspect  that  there  is  something  deep  within  him  that  works 
against  the  formation  of  good  systems  of  conduct  and  ideas. 
Show  him  the  way  of  peace,  the  coherent  plan  for  his  life ;  try 
to  establish  by  suggestion  the  coherent  system  of  conscious 
nervous  habits,  and  either  he  fails  to  understand  you,  or  else, 
understanding,  he  remains  unmoved,  or  finally  he  plainly  longs 
to  be  like  other  youth,  and  somehow,  as  he  says,  he  simply 
cannot  do  it,  but  feels  helpless,  and  grows  worse.  Penalties 
make  him  sullen  and  impenetrable.  Reproof  fails  to  find  the 
right  spot  in  his  nature.  Either  he  seems  uncommonly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  your  efforts,  scornful,  contemptuous,  or  he  grows 
weakly  and  bitterly  remorseful,  broods,  complains,  may  be 
whines  outright,  with  that  indescribable  characteristic  nervous 
whine  of  despair,  but  still  does  not  improve,  cannot  improve. 
And  so  you  come  to  say  with  some  assurance.  This  is  a  morbid 
being. 

Now  surely  is  the  time  to  take  genuine  trouble,  and  really 
to  make  up  your  mind  about  your  charge.  To  this  end  you 
must  begin  a  task  for  which  a  good  deal  of  leisure  is  needed, 
and  to  which  you  had  better  never  devote  yourself  at  all  unless 
you  not  only  can  find  or  make  such  leisure,  but  mean  to  be 
absolutely  patient  and  receptive  until  you  have  really  made 
out  what  you  need  to  know.  Here,  then,  may  be  some  true 
mental  abnormity,  some  serious  danger  for  this  eccentric 
being,  some  impending  calamity  that  ordinary  discipline  can¬ 
not  avert.  Can  you  be  of  help?  You  cannot  know  until  you 
have  tried. 
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Your  ideal  must  here  be  to  get  a  real,  or  close,  a  truly 
psychological  insight  into  this  possibly  deranged  mental 
mechanism.  You  must  come  not  now  any  longer  as  discipli¬ 
narian,  but  quite  sincerely  as  friend,  as  humane  man  offering 
help  to  a  younger  brother  in  distress.  You  must  furthermore 
beware  of  vague  explanations,  of  dim  generalizations,  of 
pedantic  maxims,  of  intolerance.  You  must  not  be  content 
to  call  this  youth  morbid,  and  to  despise  him  for  that.  You 
must  not  vaguely  say,  “  Oh,  he  is  a  prey  of  imagination.”  The 
question  may  be,  “  What  is  his  state  of  imagination,  and  why  is 
he  in  this  state  ?  ”  You  must  be  a  true  naturalist,  and  study  this 
live  creature,  as  a  biologist  would  study  cell  growth  under  the 
microscope,  or  as  a  pathologist  would  minutely  examine  dis¬ 
eased  tissues.  In  order  to  study  you  must  of  course  love. 
Minds  and  their  processes  must  be  delightful  things  in  your 
eyes.  I  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  in  heaven  or  earth 
than  the  inside  of  a  live  mind,  if  so  be  it  is  only  not  one’s  own 
mind.  Of  that  indeed  one  often  gets  weary.  You  must  prize 
what  you  learn  from  all  such  youth.  Believe  me,  who  have 
tried  all  this  myself,  when  I  say  that  I  have  learned  very  much 
indeed  from  such.  Your  inquiries,  they  must  become,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  very  specific.  You  must  ask  just  what  are  this  boy’s 
characteristic  reflexes,  habits,  words,  tones  of  voice,  incoher¬ 
encies,  fancies,  longings,  states  of  self-consciousness?  How 
does  he  differ  in  respect  of  these  from  boys  otherwise  known 
to  you  ?  How  does  it  feel  to  be  what  he  is?  Why  does  he 
do  as  he  does?  You  must  learn  to  feel,  if  possible  heartily, 
that  in  his  case,  with  his  burdens  and  his  sensations,  you 
would  doubtless  act  just  so  yourself.  This  realization  of  his 
inner  life  must  become,  if  possible,  a  very  genuine  experience 
to  you.  Intolerance  and  impatience  have  absolutely  no  place 
in  such  a  scrutiny.  You  must  fear  nothing.  You  will  be  very 
tender  with  the  sanctities  of  youthful  feeling;  but  if,  in  the 
course  of  your  scrutiny,  a  poor  heart  gets  open  to  you,  and 
you  find  it  a  very  evil  heart  indeed,  you  will  never  show — yes, 
if  you  are  wise,  you  will  very  seldom  feel  any  contempt. 
Remember  that  you  are  now  dealing,  as  it  were,  with  a  beauti- 
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ful  wounded  bird,  with  a  wonderful  mechanism  that  has  got 
out  of  order.  Your  task  is  sacred.  Your  own  personal  feel¬ 
ings  of  like  and  dislike  must  remain  perfectly  under  control. 
As  adviser  you  may  indeed  often  find  the  time  coming  again, 
by  and  by,  for  reproof,  and  then  you  will  give  it,  but  never 
because  you  are  excited,  and  only  because  that  is  the  best 
treatment. 

Such,  then,  is  your  ideal.  Your  hardest  task  will  be  to  win 
your  subject’s  perfect  confidence.  You  must  win  it  by  deserv¬ 
ing  it,  by  keeping  very  strictly  all  that  you  get  of  it,  and  by 
patiently  waiting  for  it  to  grow.  You  will  of  course  absolutely 
shun  all  idle  curiosity,  and  will  inquire  solely  for  what  concerns 
you  as  humane  student  of  natural  history.  You  are  no  prying 
meddler,  but  a  helping  friend.  Such  privacies  of  this  young 
heart  as  do  not  concern  your  business,  you  will  of  course 
rigidly  ignore.  You  are  looking  as  well  as  you  can  for  the 
mechanism,  the  nervous  basis,  and  the  extent  of  the  deranged 
habits  which  have  attracted  your  attention.  And  now  for 
a  very  few  iln  rations  of  what  you  may  find,  and  of  your 
further  method  of  work  and  of  estimate. 

The  easiest  to  suspect  and  discover,  and  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  of  all  elementary  mental  derangements  is,  of  course, 
the  derangement  of  our  general  masses  of  feeling.  Above 
all,  in  case  of  the  brooding,  the  shy,  the  timid,  the  morbidly 
conscientious  pupil,  you  would  at  once  look  for  masses  of 
gloomy  feelings.  In  nervous  overstrains  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
slightest  to  the  gravest,  and  even  in  many  physical  disorders 
that  are  not  often  viewed,  by  any  but  the  suffering,  as  having 
an  important  mental  aspect,  the  general  state  of  current  feel¬ 
ing  often  grows  morbid,  even  while  all  other  mental  elements 
remain  comparatively  intact.  The  first  object  of  personal 
inquiry,  then,  for  the  student  of  mental,  as  of  physical  dis¬ 
orders,  is  well  expressed  by  the  commonest  of  queries :  Hoiv 
do  you  feel?  A  deranged  state  of  feeling,  if  due  to  localizable 
physical  suffering,  belongs,  of  course,  in  other  categories  than 
the  present  one.  Mentally  significant,  however,  a  deranged 
state  of  feeling  becomes,  when  it  appears,  upon  examination. 
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as  a  seemingly  causeless  general  mood,  either  of  morbid  gloom, 
or  of  morbid  and  maudlin  gayety.  Morbid  gloom  is  much  the 
more  common  of  these  two  derangements.  Nearly  all  of  the 
lighter  nervous  invalids  may  be  said  to  know  this  mood.  In 
grave  and  persistent  forms  it  constitutes  a  true  melancholia. 
Morbid  gayety,  however,  if  long  continued,  large  but  causeless 
exaltation  of  feeling,  founded  upon  no  clear  idea  or  outer 
basis,  and  wholly  exceeding  the  bounds  customary  to  the  tem¬ 
perament  in  question,  is  generally  a  still  graver  symptom  than 
morbid  gloom,  especially  if  a  long  fit  of  the  latter  has  been 
suddenly  and  causelessly  succeeded  by  a  luminous  outburst 
of  the  former.  Lighter  instances  of  this  sort  may,  indeed, 
be  seen  in  some  people  during  the  period  of  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  and  under  such  circumstances  may  have 
but  transient  significance.  But  in  its  extremer  forms  such 
morbid  gayety  becomes  true  mania.  Both  the  melancholic, 
or  gloomy,  and  the  maniacal,  or  morbidly  gay  mood  are  symp¬ 
toms  of  nervous  exhaustion.  Their  causes,  as  you  will  know 
from  the  foregoing,  appear  to  be  manifold.  Masses  of  organic 
sensation,  diffuse  and  unlocalizable,  no  doubt  play  their  part 
in  forming  these  states  of  consciousness.  Most  nervous 
pathologists  look  for  their  principal  causes  still  deeper,  in 
defective  conditions  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  or 
highest  nervous  centers.  As  for  the  general  significance  of  a 
morbid  mood,  as  estimable  wholly  from  the  psychologist’s 
point  of  view,  and  apart  from  any  complete  medical  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  case  as  a  whole,  one  may  say  that  a  morbid  mood 
is  relatively  significant:  proportion  as  it  affects  one’s 

actual  habits  of  conduct,  i.  e.,  in  proportion  as  it  oppresses,  and 
inhibits,  or  distorts,  the  organized  thinking  and  expression  of 
the  sufferer ;  and  (2),  in  proportion  as  it  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
normal  influences  of  gentle  social  suggestion.  With  a  morbid 
mood,  on  the  whole,  you  in  vain  argue  directly.  But  if  a 
sufferer  is  in  question,  and  you  want  to  estimate  in  a  purely 
psychological  fashion  the  weight  of  his  particular  mood  as  a 
symptom,  you  may  first  see  if  his  mind,  as  they  say,  can  be 
quietly  if  temporarily  “  distracted  ”  from  his  mood  by  the 
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ordinary  arts  of  personal  intercourse.  The  easily  “  suggest¬ 
ible  ”  mood  is  of  course  less  symptomatic  than  the  more 
stubborn  one.  Having  tried  this  preliminary  device,  you  may 
then,  with  some  caution,  resort  to  a  still  more  important  one. 
A  very  significant  morbid  mood  will  have  infected  the  entire 
will  and  intellect,  and  will  so  be  attended  by  deeper  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  mental  process  as  a  whole ;  and  then  the  sufferer 
will  perhaps  be  unable,  even  under  your  social  influence,  to 
give  close  attention  to  external  things,  or  to  discourse  cohe¬ 
rently,  or  to  speak  long,  of  topics  that  lie  outside  of  the  range 
of  this  mood.  But  if,  as  usually  happens  in  lighter  cases,  the 
sufferer,  despite  his  keenly  painful  sensations  and  all  his  deep 
gloom,  is  actually  able,  when  once  entrapped  into  a  long  con¬ 
versation,  to  show  interest  and  rational  clearness  in  attending 
to  rather  complicated  topics  outside  the  immediate  range  of 
his  sorrows,  then  you  may  at  once  reassure  him  by  telling  him 
that  whatever  may  be  his  dangers  or  his  future,  his  mental 
mechanism  is  still  fairly  intact,  despite  his  heavy  burdens.  It 
is  well  to  bear  this  obvious  consideration  in  mind,  because  one 
of  the  commonest  anxieties  of  the  young  sufferer  from  painful 
morbid  moods  takes  the  form  of  believing  he  is  already  far  on 
the  way  to  insanity,  and  he  likes  to  get  a  judiciously  worded 
reassurance. 

Above  all  is  it  true,  however,  that  you  can  do  very  little 
toward  estimating  the  psychological  significance  of  the  sufferer’s 
morbid  moods,  by  merely  taking  his  word  as  to  the  intensity 
of  his  inner  experience.  That  he  suffers,  is  indeed  a  psycho¬ 
logical  datum,  but  unless  he  is  an  old  hand  at  experiencing 
the  course  of  just  this  particular  disorder,  he  can  do  little 
or  nothing  to  throw  further  direct  light  on  the  symptomatic 
importance  of  his  mood  by  simply  reporting  its  inner  quality. 
His  report  may  be  discounted  in  advance.  If  this  morbid 
gloom  is  a  new  thing  in  his  experience,  he  will  exhaust  all  pos¬ 
sible  words  in  trying  to  tell  you  how  disagreeable  it  is,  and 
will  often  end  by  assuring  you  that  it  is  something  absolutely 
unique  and  indescribable.  Whereupon,  of  course,  you  have  to 
consider  the  matter  from  a  much  cooler  external  point  of  view, 
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and  ask  two  questions :  Does  this  mood  yield  easily,  for  a 
time,  to  social  suggestions?  Does  this  mood  so  far  stand, 
relatively  speaking,  off  by  itself,  like  a  toothache,  or  does  it 
already  infect,  determine,  or-  inhibit,  all  the  more  organized 
mental  processes  of  this  subject  ? 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  morbid  mood  may  actually 
determine  the  current  trains  of  thought  of  the  sufferer,  we  all 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  something.  When  one  is  in  the 
sulks,  one  thinks  only  of  the  ways  in  which  one’s  dignity  is  to 
be  vindicated,  and  in  which  one’s  false  friends  are  to  be  brought 
to  scorn.  Upon  these  topics  one  often  employs  even  a  very 
considerable  intellectual  ingenuity.  The  deeper  morbid  moods 
of  the  more  melancholic  sufferer  uniformly  have,  however,  a 
yet  more  ashen  tinge.  It  is  a  profoundly  significant  fact 
that  the  deeper  sufferer  from  such  morbidly  gloomy  moods, 
although  at  first  perhaps  disposed  to  blame  his  neighbors, 
almost  always  goes  on,  in  the  end,  if  his  mood  grows  worse,  to 
reproach  himself,  to  feel  a  defep  remorse,  and  to  fear  with  more 
or  less  vagueness  some  penalty  for  his  worthlessness.  In  this 
way  the  gloomy  mood  may,  and  often  does  give  rise  to  true 
delusions  concerning  imaginary  sins  or  penalties,  and  that  even 
while  the  subject  still  retains  a  good  deal  of  general  coherence 
of  thought.  In  estimating  a  sufferer’s  case,  remember  then 
this  fact.  If  your  subject  complains  of  deep  and  irresistible 
gloom,  but  feels  no  remorse,  no  sense  of  his  own  worthlessness, 
then  either  his  mood  is  but  an  incident  or  a  result  of  some 
other  mental  disorder,  or  else  it  is  an  exceptional  and  probably 
transient  affair.  Normal  grief  may  be  deep  without  any  self- 
reproach.  Morbid  grief,  causeless  as  it  is,  sends  the  thoughts 
seeking  for  a  cause,  and  nearly  always,  in  the  end,  relates  this 
cause  to  one’s  own  fancied  guilt. 

This  important  tendency  is  often  the  reason  why  a  morbidly 
grieving  nervous  invalid  may  long  stubbornly  try  to  conceal  his 
woes  from  even  his  nearest  friends.  Such  concealment  is  itself 
an  important  symptom.  His  situation  may  thus  grow  very 
pitiful  indeed.  He  has  an  oddly  characteristic  sense  that  his 
secret  is  a  guilty  one,  and  that,  although  perhaps,  as  he  fears. 
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everybody  reads  this  guilt  on  his  countenance,  he  must  not, 
cannot  speak  of  the  thing.  A  morbidly  grieving  sufferer,  once, 
in  confiding  his  cgise  to  me,  assured  me  that  he  had  for  some 
weeks  seen  in  my  eye,  whenever  we  met,  that  I  was  reading 
his  guilt  and  his  sorrow  through  and  through.  As  a  fact,  since 
he  was  a  man  of  perfectly  self-possessed  outward  demeanor,  and 
since  I  had  known  him  but  little  before  this  confession,  I  had 
indeed  perceived  that  he  had  affairs  of  his  own  which  must  be 
giving  him  some  concern,  but  beyond  this  I  had  read  absolutely 
nothing  of  psychological  importance  until  he  chose  to  speak. 

To  sum  up,  then,  as  to  this  frequent  type  of  cases.  The 
invalid  suffering  from  any  form  of  nervous  exhaustion  that 
affects  his  highest  centers,  may  often  be  brooding  over 
such  a  morbidly  painful  mood.  This  mood,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  tinge  of  guilt  that  colors  it,  will  generally,  in  later 
youth  or  in  adult  years,  be  kept  for  a  long  time  as  secret  as 
possible,  especially  if  the  sufferer  does  not  understand  the 
cause.  In  such  cases  he  may  spin  in  nervous  solitude  his  vast 
web  of  tangled  thoughts,  while  he  feels  at  once  too  helpless 
and  too  proud  to  tell  of  them,  because  he  associates  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  shame,  which  only  increases  by  feeding  on 
itself.  Man  is  normally  a  social  being,  but  this  man  is  shut  up 
in  a  dungeon.  He  is  hiding  an  unspeakable  thing.  Nobody 
shall  know  of  it.  Yet  alone  he  cannot  bear  it.  He  sees  him¬ 
self  on  the  brink  of  insanity,  plays  gloomily  with  the  idea  of 
suicide,  and  is  in  danger  of  a  very  rapid  plunge  down-hill.  Yet 
all  this  disorder  may  have  a  decidedly  superficial  basis,  or  of 
course,  may  again  be  very  deep-seated.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  sufferer  shuns  help  and  yet  can’t  help  himself,  and 
that  unless,  his  case  is  understood,  he  is  likely  to  fail  of  rational 
treatment  until  too  late.  Blame  and  even  punishment  often  fall 
upon  such  poor  wounded  souls — in  vain. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  adviser’s  most  humane  tasks  before 
him,  namely,  to  win  this  sad  little  secret  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  so  to  prepare  the  sufferer  to  seek  relief  where  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  found.  Apart  from  medical  advice,  which  of  course 
should  always  be  sought  in  such  cases,  it  is  always  astonishing 
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what  can  be  wrought  for  such  souls  simply  by  the  act  of  free 
confession,  and  by  the  power  of  quiet  and  authoritative  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  horrible  loneliness  of  many  such  nervous  sufferers 
is  characteristic.  The  temporary  relief  of  free  social  inter¬ 
course  with  a  confidential  adviser  is  often,  in  lighter  cases, 
almost  magical.  The  morbid  sensations  are  very  often,  as  I 
have  said,  suggestible  phenomena.  Argument  indeed  is  vain. 
But  you  can  often  diminish  them  merely  by  a  gentle  suggestion 
of  their  vanity,  made  a  little  bit  as  if  to  an  hypnotic  patient. 
As  laymen  you  can’t  undertake  to  cure,  but  the  physician 
will  be  glad  to  have,  and  to  guide,  your  moral  co-operation. 

But  where  the  emotional  elements  are  thus  deranged,  the 
whole  process  of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  must  suffer.  There¬ 
fore,  associated  with  such  masses  of  morbid  organic  sensations, 
but  again  also  to  be  found  in  the  context  of  nearly  all  other 
mental  disorders,  is  a  further  class  of  symptoms  for  which  the 
psychological  inquirer  will  early  look  with  care. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  general  state  of  my  mental 
habits  in  their  wholeness  is  to  be  found  in  discovering  what 
sort  of  opinion,  estimate,  and  notion  I  have  of  myself  as  this 
individual,  of  my  “  Empirical  Ego.”  When  I  suddenly  am 
called  upon  to  think  of  myself,  and  who  and  what  I  now  am,  I 
notoriously  first  direct  my  attention,  in  general,  to  my  own 
body,  or  to  some  set  of  my  bodily  feelings.  If  I  am  called 
upon,  however,  for  a  fuller  account  of  who  and  what  I  am,  I 
proceed  to  develop  more  or  less  fully  a  statement  of  what  I 
have  done,  or  of  what  I  mean  to  do,  or  of  my  dignities,  capac¬ 
ities,  rights,  or  powers,  as  I  conceive  them.  My  “  Empirical 
Ego,”  then,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  interesting  present  bodily 
states  of  mine,  consists,  in  general,  at  any  moment  of  my  life, 
of  a  sort  of  epitomized  and  inclusive  general  idea  of  my  sum 
total  of  remembered  past  and  future  deeds  and  powers.  To 
tell  who  I  am  is  to  give  in  brief  a  general  abstract  and  chronicle 
of  my  sum  total  of  plans  of  conduct.  I  am  what  on  the  whole 
I  am  conscious  of  having  done,  and  what  I  propose  to  do. 
If  I  am  mentally  deranged,  therefore,  my  general  self-con¬ 
sciousness  will  h^e  a  morbid  flavor  about  it.  All  seriously 
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abnormal  mental  subjects,  whatever  their  disorder,  have  at  al^ 
events  an  abnormal  idea  or  estimate  of  themselves.  This 
derangement  of  self-consciousness  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  universal  of  morbid  symptoms  in  so  far  as  one  looks, 
not  to  the  elements,  but  to  the  process.  To  test  for  abnor¬ 
mality  then,  apart  from  special  emotional  states,  examine  your 
youthful  pupil  as  to  his  general  plans  in  life ;  his  hopes,  his 
personal  ideals,  his  attitude  toward  others,  his  type  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  If  he  is  normal  you  will  find  a  certain  flavor  of 
wholesome  sociality,  of  submissiveness,  in  close  connection 
with  independence  ;  and  there  will  also  be  present,  despite  his 
normal  vanity,  an  element  of  cooler  self-criticism  about  him, 
which  will  erelong  be  distinguishable  from  the  wayward,  the 
morbidly  stubborn,  the  flighty,  the  over-vain,  the  flippantly 
haughty,  the  hesitant,  the  despairing,  or  the  hysterical  self- 
consciousness  of  a  disordered  or  degenerate  man.  Here  no 
definite  rules  can  be  given  in  any  brief  form.  Experience  of 
human  nature  and  tact  must  guide  you  in  your  inquiry  and 
judgment.  In  the  later  years  of  youth,  morbid  self-examina¬ 
tion,  uselessly  close  introspection,  the  various  phenomena  of 
what  has  been  called  the  “  New  England  ”  conscience,  are  fre¬ 
quently  discoverable,  and  may  need  to  be  looked  for  and  esti¬ 
mated.  A  false  self-consciousness  means  stubbornly  disordered 
plans  of  life.  You  must  comprehend  these,  or  you  cannot 
counteract  them.  Where  a  deeply  morbid  self-consciousness, 
e.  g.,  a  highly  pathological  vanity,  or  a  diseased  obstinacy  of 
self-esteem  and  of  independence,  exists,  apart  from  marked, 
and  especially  apart  from  painful  emotional  states,  there  the 
causes  are  likely  to  be  deep  and  probably  constitutional.  Then 
you  have  a  distinctly  distorted  personality  to  deal  with,  and 
must  simply  try  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  But  if 
the  causes  of  the  deranged  self-consciousness  are  plainly  pain¬ 
ful  sensory  states,  or  the  black  emotions  before  sketched,  then, 
especially  if  the  disorder  is  acute  and  of  recent  origin,  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  may  be  excellent. 

So  far,  as  you  see,  I  have  meant  to  exemplify  your  method 
of  work  as  a  student  of  cases  rather  than  to  exhaust  the  possi- 
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ble  classes  of  phenomena.  Your  great  need  is  of  careful 
analysis.  You  always,  whatever  the  case,  ask  first.  What  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  mental  life  are  disordered?  You  ask  secondly, 
How  is  the  process  as  a  whole,  the  formation  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  rational  habits,  related  to  the  discoverable  elementary 
disturbances?  Of  course  the  special  symptoms  thus  far  men¬ 
tioned,  although  common,  are  but  a  very  few  in  comparison  to 
the  vast  range  of  possible  cases.  Our  borderland  of  sanity  is 
indeed  so  wide  a  region  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
variety  that  can  be  found  there,  and  the  more  clearly  definable 
clinical  types  of  disease,  known  in  the  asylums  and  named  in 
the  text-books,  are  useful,  but  very  inadequate  guides  to  the 
study  of  the  live  cases  of  this  borderland.  A  few  very  brief 
closing  suggestions  as  to  the  study  of  mental  symptoms  may 
now  still  be  in  place. 

Of  the  elementary  derangements,  the  morbid  alterations  of 
relatively  simple  mental  processes  which  occur  in  these  border¬ 
land  cases,  the  most  frequent  are  the  following:  (i)  The 
Emotional  Disorders  already  characterized.  (2)  The  closely 
related  confession  that,  as  a  fact,  the  patient  has  no  feelings 
at  all,  is  dull,  insensitive,  indifferent  to  everything.  This 
symptom  is,  I  suppose,  usually  equivalent  to  a  lighter  type  of 
morbid  gloom,  just  as  a  sense  of  mere  numbness  in  an  inflamed 
wound  is  one  form  often  taken  by  the  changing  pain  itself  of 
the  wound.  (3)  The  frequent  complaint  of  the  nervously  ex¬ 
hausted  that  their  heads  are  confused,  that  their  memories  are 
failing,  that  their  minds  simply  will  not  work.  These  com¬ 
plaints  simulate  grave  confessions  of  mental  disorganization, 
and  are  likely  at  ^  first  to  alarm  you,  but  often  they  are  as  a 
fact  founded  on  decidedly  insignificant  morbid  states  of  tran¬ 
sient  feeling.  Some  people  there  are  who  relieve  themselves 
several  times  daily  by  such  confessions,  and  then  go  on  about 
their  business  very  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In 
estimating  the  foundation  of  such  despairing  talk,  you  there¬ 
fore  have  to  see  by  actual  experiment  whether,  as  a  fact,  this 
mind  is  really  helpless,  or  is  capable  of  doing  coherent  work,  and 
whether  the  ordinary  memory  is  really  lacking  or  intact.  If, 
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upon  analysis,  you  find  the  latter  to  be  true,  you  may  regard 
the  despair  as  a  mere  symptom  of  an  elementary  disorder  of 
feeling,  and  as  little  more  significant  than  any  other  form  of 
simple  psychical  pain.  (4)  The  often  closely  related  complaint 
that  one  is  helplessly  indolent  and  inactive,  and  cannot  “  get 
one’s  will  to  work.”  This  confession  too  is  sometimes  due  to 
a  merely  elementary  disorder  of  emotion.  Pathological  indo¬ 
lence  is  one  symptom  of  the  so-called  “  morning  tire  ”  of  the 
nervous  invalid ;  and  it  is  well,  with  all  these  possibly  elemen¬ 
tary  disorders  of  feeling,  to  inquire  at  what  time  of  the  day 
they  are  most  frequently  and  severely  felt.  If  in  the  morning 
on  waking,  and  if  they  grow  better  later  in  the  day,  they  are  so 
much  the  more  probably  incidents  of  a  general,  but  possibly  of 
a  comparatively  simple,  nervous  exhaustion.  (5)  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  painfully  insistent  morbid  temptations,  “  bad  thoughts,” 
or  foolish  self-questionings,  or  dispositions  to  repeat  simple 
acts,  to  be  sure  that  they  were  rightly  done.  These  insist¬ 
ent  fears  as  to  one’s  acts  and  thoughts,  these  rebellious 
“  ideomotor  ”  processes,  of  a  “  se^ented,”  but  also  often  of 
an  infectiously  inconvenient  character,  form  a  very  interesting 
type  of  bad  nervous  habits,  whose  theory  would  require  a 
paper  by  itself.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say 
that  such  occurrences  are  comparatively  frequent  phenomena 
in  these  borderland  cases.  They  very  often  form  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  constitutionally  weighted  or  nervously  “  degen¬ 
erate  ”  persons,  and  not  long  since  it  was  a  common  dogma  of 
the  continental  alienists  that  they  were  infallible  symptoms  of 
the  presence  of  such  constitutional  degeneracy.  This  dogma 
has  lately  been  questioned,  with  reason  (as  for  instance  by 
Dr.  Cowles  in  this  country) ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  these  insistent  impulses  can  occur  on  thebasis  of  ordinary 
nervous  exhaustion.  At  any  rate,  although  they  are  sometimes 
very  serious  foes,  still,  in  other  instances,  they  may  exist  in 
considerable  and  even  in  decidedly  inconvenient  number  in  a 
given  patient  without  necessarily  involving  any  serious  danger 
of  actual  insanity,  or  even  (with  rational  care  and  training),  any 
tendency  to  further  growth  of  the  distressing  malady  itself.  It 
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is  therefore  well  not  to  be  too  easily  frightened  upon  meet¬ 
ing  with  these  decidedly  impish  enemies  of  your  patient’s  peace. 

In  estimating,  provisionally,  and  from  the  psychologist’s 
point  of  view,  all  such  symptoms  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  well 
always  to  keep  in  mind  the  main  rule — an  elementary  mental 
defect  is  significant  in  proportion  as  it  has  already  infected 
and  controlled  the  general  processes  and  habits  of  your  sub¬ 
ject  ;  i.  e.,  in  proportion  as  it  has  organized  itself,  and  has  built 
up  a  system  of  false  habits  and  of  accompanying  general  ideas. 
Search  on  the  lines  of  this  consideration,  and  you  will  rapidly 
grow  in  insight  into  the  special  case.  Another  good  rule  is 
the  following  :  An  elementary  disorder  which  is  attended  by 
strong  feelings  of  suffering,  gives  in  general  a  more  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  future  than  does  a  painless  intellectual  or 
moral  abnormity  of  otherwise  equal  significance ;  e.  g.,  Delu¬ 
sions  ;  that  is,  morbidly  false  judgments,  which  do  not  result 
directly  from  strongly  colored  emotional  states,  but  which  are 
held  with  coolness  and  fi.xity;  are  very  grave  symptoms,  which 
will  rarely  appear  in  your  borderland  cases.  The  morbidly 
grieving  patient  is  often  disposed  to  believe  unreasonably  that 
people  hate  or  suspect  him.  But  a  cooler  delusion  in  an  un¬ 
emotional  person  is  likely  to  be  a  more  serious  matter.  Just  so 
on  the  moral  side.  The  wicked  youth  who  suffers  constant  re¬ 
morse  for  his  wickedness  may  be  a  morbid  subject,  but  there  is 
so  far  hope  for  him.  But  the  cheerily  morbid  sinner,  the  patho¬ 
logically  corrupt  being,  who  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  his  life,  is 
always  in  a  relatively  hopeless  case.  Of  all  the  abnormal  types 
that  will  often  come  under  the  teacher’s  notice  I  therefore 
know  of  no  less  promising  type  than  that  of  the  cheerful,  the 
remorseless,  the  systematic  liar  of  later  youth.  One  occa¬ 
sionally  meets  him.  But  one  can  do  almost  nothing  for  him. 
His  habit  is  of  the  deepest  kind.  His  whole  mental  process, 
his  entire  system  of  self-consciousness,  is  profoundly  deranged. 
He  is  necessarily  on  the  verge  of  true  delusions.  He  is  a 
wretched  mental  invalid,  and  he  knows  it  not.  The  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  future  will  probably  establish  special  asylums  for 
the  care  of  chronic  and  incurable  liars.  At  present  such  a  case 
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is  useful  to  the  teacher  only  as  a  fearful  warning  of  what  may 
happen  when  our  general  ideas  have  once  systematically  ceased 
to  be  imitative,  and  have  become  mere  ministers  of  our  passing 
pleasures.  The  warning  is  a  deeply  significant  one.  Let  us 
not  forget  it. 

My  examples  will  have  wearied  you,  and  you  will  still  have 
missed  the  answer  to  the  question.  How  shall  these  abnormities 
be  treated  ?  And  yet  this  question  is  one  that  no  wise  teacher 
needs,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  answered  for  him  by  any  tech¬ 
nical  formulas,  h'or,  in  the  first  place,  in  graver  cases,  you 
will  never  assume  any  medical  responsibilities,  but  will  act 
in  cheerful  co-operation  with  medical  advisers.  And  for  the 
rest,  the  mental  and  moral  treatment  of  minor  psychical  abnor¬ 
mities  is  founded  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  govern  the  whole  business  of  mental  training  every¬ 
where.  By  patient  suggestion  train  wise  habits ;  take  account 
always  of  individual  limitations  ;  discourage  nervous  enemies, 
respect  physical  soundness,  adapt  yourself  to  the  current 
symptoms;  these  are  plain  rules.  What  I  have  meant  to 
counsel  is  a  wise  comprehension  of  the  actual  situation  before 
you.  First  see  where  you  stand,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
move  in  the  light  as  you  get  it.  That  is  a  plain  matter. 

There  is  of  course,  then,  no  magic  about  the  teacher’s  art  of 
treating  mental  defects,  any  more  than  about  the  rest  of  his 
business.  Humanity,  experience,  watchfulness,  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  actual  situation,  whatever  it  is,  and 
then,  once  more,  tact ;  these  are  the  devices.  As  for  what  in 
general  you  can  hope,  as  adviser,  to  do,  you  can  try  at  least  to 
help  the  suffering  pupil  to  a  cooler  and  a  wiser  understanding 
of  his  own  case,  and  to  form  in  him  a  system  of  good  habits 
to  contend  against  the  bad  ones.  The  teacher  must  carefully 
avoid  encouraging  by  his  investigations  as  psychological 
inquirer  any  new  false  habits  of  brooding  or  of  diseased  self¬ 
scrutiny  in  his  pupil.  He  must  not  excite  but  allay  false 
alarms ;  he  must  not  flatter  but  must  gently  reduce,  if  possible, 
idle  vanity.  He  must  turn  the  morbid  man’s  eyes  outward. 
He  must  teach  the  patient,  if  possible,  that  noble  habit  of  duly 
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ignoring  the  inner  nervous  enemy,  of  coolly  turning  the  back 
upon  the  internal  demon — that  noble  habit,  1  say,  which  so 
many  heavily  burdened  nervous  sufferers  learn  and  practice 
all  through  a  busy  lifetime  of  effective  and  humane  activity. 
The  arts  of  living  with  the  nervous  enemy  and  of  daily  out¬ 
witting  his  impish  cleverness  by  a  deeper  cleverness  of  one’s 
own,  these  are  arts  that  can  be  learned,  and  that  can  be  taught, 
even  to  great  sufferers.  The  nervously  morbid,  by  dint  of  train¬ 
ing,  often  come  to  be,  as  we  know,  among  the  world’s  most 
justly  admired  and  prized  leaders  of  thought,  of  artistic  pro¬ 
duction,  and  of  public  life.  It  is  a  noble  task  to  contribute  to 
even  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  outcome,  and  the  teacher 
should  do  his  best. 

In  general,  he  should  follow  this  final  rule:  In  advising  a 
mental  sufferer,  first  learn  to  look  upon  his  case  as  if  it  were 
your  own,  and  then  teach  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider 
and  deal  with  his  own  case  as  coolly  and  dispassionately  as  if 
it  were  another’s.  For  thus  it  is  that  we  can  best  learn  to 
bear  orte  another’s  burdens. 

In  a  fourth  paper,  supplementary  to  the  foregoing  series,  I 
propose  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  a  few  con¬ 
siderations  on  anomalies  and  abnormalities  of  temperament 
which  were  not  contained  in  my  lectures  as  here  printed. 

JOSIAH  ROVCE 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  COLOR-TEACHING 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  American  progress  in 
education  is  the  introduction  of  color-teaching  into  the  schools. 
Only  too  often  is  time  spent  in  drilling  children  on  matters  of 
no  interest  to  them,  of  no  practical  or  theoretical  use  whatever, 
or  of  use  to  only  one  in  a  hundred,  whereas  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  everyone  are  completely  neglected.  Work  in 
colors — not  painting,  but  the  psychology  of  color-sensations, 
laws  of  contrast,  harmony,  etc. — is  what  no  one  can  do  without. 
A  woman’s  whole  life  depends  upon  her  knowledge  of  how  to 
dress  and  how  to  arrange  her  home ;  every  boy  has  something 
to  do  in  the  way  of  design  or  decoration.  Since  the  rococo 
period  there  has  probably  been  no  country  where  taste  in  fine 
art,  architecture,  and  decoration  has  been  so  depraved  as  in 
America.  The  great  progress  in  art  of  late  years  is  due  to  the 
advance  of  American  artists,  but  it  leaves  the  masses  of  the 
people  untouched.  That  our  schools  have  entered  upon  color¬ 
teaching  and  the  elements  of  design  is  a  better  guarantee  for 
successful  progress  than  the  artists  themselves  can  give. 

Nevertheless  the  color-work  actually  done  is  very  poor. 
Teachers  of  color  know  little  either  about  the  physics  of  light 
(which  is  of  less  account)  or  the  psychology  of  color  (which 
is  the  very  subject  they  profess  to  teach).  It  not  seldom 
happens  that  absurdities  and  untruths  are  forced  into  children 
in  spite  of  their  own  common  sense.  In  all  cases  a  large 
amount  of  time  is  spent  in  teaching  matters  of  no  moment,  or 
in  awkwardly  trying  to  show  what  would  be  self-evident  if 
properly  presented. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Teachers  of  color  never  receive 
any  instruction  in  psychology,  or  at  most  only  in  the  platitudes 
of  English  writers.  The  usual  text-books  of  color-instruction 
are  those  issued  by  manufacturers  of  school  supplies,  who  are, 
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of  course,  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  subject 
in  question.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  results 
obtained  by  experimental  psychology  should  find  their  appli¬ 
cations  in  education.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  color  lie  at  hand  for  those  who  wish  to  use  them. 

At  the  outset  I  must  state  that  there  are  two  things  which  I 
cannot  treat  of  in  this  brief  article.  It  is  here  not  the  place  to 
expound  the  principles  or  to  recount  the  main  facts  of  the 
psychology  of  color.  Moreover,  it  would  here  be  impossible 
to  arrange  separate  systems  of  instruction  according  to  grades. 

Presupposing,  then,  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
the  psychology  of  color  (but  in  no  way  referring  to  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  eye,  a  subject  with  which  the  teacher  of  color 
has  nothing  to  do),  and  leaving  to  the  teacher  the  distribution 
and  adaptation  of  the  work  in  the  different  grades,  I  will  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  an  outline  of  color-instruction  in  general,  and 
will  consider  the  following  points;  i,  single  colors;  2,  color- 
relations;  3,  combinations  of  colors;  4,  contrast;  5,  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  color ;  6,  harmony.  ' 

I.  Teaching  single  colors — First  of  all,  the  child  must  be 
taught  to  see  the  color,  i.  e.,  the  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
some  colored  object  of  the  desired  color, — red,  for  example, — 
by  giving  him  a  piece  of  red  paper,  by  a  red  rose  on  the 
teacher’s  desk,  by  eating  a  red  apple,  etc.,  etc.  A  red  day  may 
be  appointed,  on  which  all  the  children  wear  something  red ; 
later  on,  a  yellow  day,  etc.  Names  are  necessary  from  the 
start.  The  children  will  already  have  learned  at  home  such 
names  as  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple  ;  they  will  quickly 
pick  up  such  terms  as  orange  and  violet.  White,  black,  and 
gray  are  also  familiar  terms.  More  terms  than  these  will 
scarcely  be  required ;  the  compound  terms  used  later  will 
already  have  been  learned  at  home  by  the  time  they  are 
needed.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  when  I  say  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  substitute  the  absurd  term  “red-violet”  for 
“purple.”  Purple  is  in  use  in  art,  literature,  and  home  life;  it 
has  received  a  definite  scientific  meaning  and  is  employed  as  a 
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scientific  term.  To  suit  the  whim  of  the  teacher,  who  is  led  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  children  are  taught  that  purple  isn’t 
purple,  but  has  some  sort  of  an  uncouth  name.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  cases  in  which  our  educational  principles  are 
derived  from  tradesmen  who  dabble  in  pedagogy. 

Now  a  word  to  the  supervisor  of  color  instruction  and  to  the 
color  teacher.  You  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  accept  the  color- 
materials  as  given  you ;  nevertheless  it  should  be  understood 
that  names  and  standards  of  color  are  not  matters  of  caprice. 
If,  as  will  be  nearly  always  the  case,  you  cannot  test  these 
matters  for  yourself,  you  should  exact  from  the  manufacturer 
a  guarantee  that  his  colors  conform  to  certain  require¬ 
ments.  I  will  indicate  the  main  requirements  briefly,  {a) 
“  White  ”  objects,  when  held  in  the  midday  sun,  should  be  of 
the  same  color  as  magnesium  oxide.  A  piece  of  isinglass  can 
readily  be  coated  with  magnesium  oxide  by  holding  it  over  a 
burning  piece  of  magnesium  tape  or  some  magnesium  flash 
powder.  This  color  is  called  “  standard  white  ” ;  the  light  of 
the  midday  sun  reaching  the  earth’s  surface  through  a  clear 
atmosphere  is  the  “  absolute  white.”  {U)  “  Red  ”  and  “  violet  ” 
objects  must  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  two  regions  of  un¬ 
changing  color  that  occupy  the  extreme  ends  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum.  (c)  “Gray”  objects  must  be  of  the  same  color  as  white 
under  less  illumination,  i.  c.,  there  must  be  no  tinge  of  the 
spectral  colors  in  them,  (d)  The  other  colors  can  be  defined 
only  by  limiting  them  to  certain  regions.  For  example,  green 
may  be  one  of  many  different  hues.  The  range  is  so  great 
that  a  reputable  manufacturer  will  scarce  make  any  mistake. 
The  limits  are  as  follows ;  orange,  line  C  halfway  to  line  D ; 
yellow,  line  D  one-third  of  the  way  to  line  E ;  green,  line  E 
to  b  ;  blue,  line  F  to  line  G.  This  means  that  the  object  said 
to  be  of  a  certain  color  must  be  of  some  one  of  the  colors 
within  the  corresponding  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  liberty  of  variation  seems  very  great ;  the  task 
of  finding  some  typical  color  for  each  kind  has  been  begun. 

2.  Color-relations — Scarce  anything  more  important  could 
be  taught  to  children  ;  the  subject  is  a  very  easy  one  in  its 
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outlines  and  is  of  constant  interest  and  application.  I  will 
sketch  with  the  utmost  brevity  some  parts  of  the  course, 
presupposing  always  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the 
psychology  of  the  subject. 

As  one  of  the  earlier  lessons  on  this  point  the  children 
should  receive  a  number  of  colored  tablets  or  pieces  of  paper 
comprising  twenty  to  twenty-five  hues  from  red  to  violet 
through  the  spectral  colors  and  from  violet  to  red  through  the 
purples,  the  successive  colors  being  graded  carefully  according 
to  the  relative  sensitiveness  to  difference  in  hue.  The  children 
are  to  arrange  the  colors  together  according  to  likeness.  The 
final  result  will  be  some  kind  of  a  closed  curve,  e.  g.,  circle, 
ellipse,  etc.  This  continuity  of  our  color  sensations  and  their 
relation  as  a  returning  series  are  the  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  all  further  instruction  is  based. 

Another  exercise,  which  can  precede  or  follow  the  one 
just  mentioned,  should  be  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grays. 
A  number,  say  twenty,  of  different  gray  tablets  should  be 
arranged  between  the  extremes,  black  and  white. 

The  next  thing  to  teach  is  the  relation  to  black ;  older 
pupils  are  to  understand  that  this  is  a  relationship  of  intensity. 
The  child  should  first  hold  two  tablets  of  the  same  color  side 
by  side  with  direct  light  on  them  ;  he  should  then  gradually 
turn  one  of  them  so  that  the  light  falls  more  and  more 
obliquely.  Repeated  comparison  of  the  unchanged  with  the 
turned  tablet  will  teach  him  that  the  latter  gradually  becomes 
almost  black.  The  same  is  true  when  one  of  the  tablets  is 
placed  in  the  shade.  Thereupon  a  shade  of  color  is  given  him  ; 
he  is  to  pick  out  the  corresponding  full-tone  tablet  and  shade  it 
by  turning  till  it  looks  like  the  one  given  him.  Still  darker 
shades  are  given  and  their  corresponding  full  tones  are  found. 
The  child  learns  by  experience  the  relationship  to  black  and 
also  discovers  the  fundamental  law  that  the  darker  the  shade 
the  less  the  color  differs.  The  set  of  full-tone  tablets  is  now 
given  out  and  arranged  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above. 
Then  a  black  tablet  is  placed  so  that  it  is  equally  related  to 
all,  *.  e.,  in  the  center.  A  set  of  shades  is  now  given  to  each 
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pupil  for  arrangement ;  they  will  naturally  be  placed  as  an 
inner  circle  around  the  black.  In  higher  grades  two  or  more 
sets  of  shades  can  be  used. 

The  little  button-mold  tops,  so  serviceable  in  the  exercises 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  moment,  can  be  used  to  prove  the  laws 
just  illustrated.  These  tops  are  made  of  large  wooden  button- 
molds  with  pointed  sticks  or  headless  wire  brads  through 
them  ;  match  sticks  can  be  used,  but  the  wood  is  rather  soft. 
Little  disks  are  cut  from  colored  paper  or  cardboard  and  slit 
in  the  Maxwell  fashion.  A  disk  of  a  certain  color  is  spun 
with  ever  increasing  proportions  of  black,  thus  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  diminished  intensity.  Moreover,  a  child  having  a 
brown  whose  hue  he  does  not  recognize,  can  find  out  the 
proper  one  by  trying  various  disks. 

To  teach  the  relation  to  white,  similar  exercises  with  tablets 
and  disks  are  to  be  instituted.  The  counterpart  of  the  shadow 
method  is  found  in  laying  pieces  of  white  tissue  paper  ov^cr 
the  color.  Older  pupils  should  learn  that  the  relation  to  white 
is  a  matter  of  mixture  and  not  of  intensity. 

The  relationship  to  gray  should  also  be  taught,  possibly  in 
the  next  higher  grade  to  the  la.st.  The  gray  chosen  should  be 
of  medium  whiteness.  If  very  thin  tissue  paper  is  at  hand  the 
laws  of  the  relation  to  gray  can  be  shown  by  combining  the 
tissue  paper  method  with  the  shadow  method.  The  tops  are, 
however,  much  better.  Three  disks  are  put  on,  white,  black, 
and  a  spectral  color.  The  proportions  of  white  and  black  are 
continually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  color.  Older 
pupils  will  understand  that  the  color  is  mixed  with  white,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  intensity  is  reduced.  Tablets  that  can 
be  used  for  these  e.xercises  are  at  present  unobtainable. 

It  naturally  becomes  neces.sary  to  teach  names  for  the  hues 
on  the  border  regions  of  the  reds,  oranges,  yellows,  etc.,  and 
for  the  shaded  and  tinted  colors.  At  the  outset  the  rule  is  to 
be  laid  down  that  the  standard  names  of  literature,  .science, 
art,  and  household  life  are  to  be  taught  and  that  no  new 
inventions  are  to  be  introduced  when  avoidable.  Such  in¬ 
ventions  as  green-blue,  green-green-blue,  etc.,  instead  of  the 
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usual  terms,  greenish  blue,  and  so  on,  are  monstrosities. 
Against  blue  tint  No,  i,  blue  tint  No.  2,  blue  shade  No.  r, 
etc.  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  said.  But  why  burden  the 
minds  of  children  with  all  this  rattle-trap,  when  every  child 
knows  without  teaching  the  meaning  of  the  lawful  terms 
greenish  blue,  light  blue,  very  light  blue,  dark  blue,  very  dark 
blue,  etc.?  When  we  remember  that  this  is  done  for  every 
one  of  the  colors  and  that  each  intermediate  hue  has  the 
same  system,  the  wastage  of  time  and  mental  energy  seems 
considerable.  There  are,  however,  many  terms  that  the  child 
will  hear  throughout  life,  and  he  should  be  taught  what  they 
correspond  to  on  the  charts  he  makes ;  e.  g.,  he  should  know 
that  sky-blue  is  a  light  blue,  that  pink  means  light  red,  light 
purple,  or  light  violet,  that  brown  generally  means  dark  yellow 
or  orange,  etc. 

3.  Color-combinations — In  teaching  this  subject  we  must 
rely  on  the  button-mold  tops;  it  would  be  convenient,  but 
not  necessary,  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  large  color  wheel  and 
disks  for  illustration.  In  the  first  place  the  combinations  of 
pairs  of  full-tone  colors  should  be  taught.  Each  pupil  should 
receive  five  disks — red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet — and  should 
have  his  color  tablets  with  names  on  them  or  should  use  color 
charts  made  from  them  as  described  above.  He  takes  two  of 
the  colors,  e.  g.,  red  and  yellow,  and  puts  them  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  on  this  top.  On  spinning  the  top,  the  result  appears 
as  orange.  Likewise  red  and  green  are  used,  the  result  being 
light  yellow;  red  and  blue  give  light  pink,  and  so  on.  Similar 
exercises  are  repeated  with  other  colors.  He  should  arrange 


his  results  in 

the  form  of  a 

table. 

Vhdet. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Ned, 

Purple 

Light  Pink 

Light  Yellow 

Orange 

Yello7v, 

.  l.ight  pink 

Light  green 

Yellowish  green 

Green, 

Light  blue 

Bluish  green 

Blue, 

Indigo 

Other  colors  should  be  added  later. 

The  results  obtained  will  depend  on  the  truthfulness  of  the 
colors  used  ;  the  so-called  red  of  some  manufacturers,  which  is 
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really  orange-red,  will  give  a  purple-pink  instead  of  a  purple, 
a  blue  that  is  very  bright  will  have  more  effect  than  a  red  that 
is  too  dull,  etc.  The  colors  of  the  disks  are  true  only  for 
white  and  gray  light ;  by  artificial  light,  or  by  the  light  reflected 
from  red  brick  walls  or  bluish  ceilings  such  as  we  find  in  some 
badly  constructed  schools,  they  are  quite  different  and  will 
give  apparently  quite  different  results. 

The  next  step  is  to  vary  the  proportions  of  the  two  disks. 
Starting,  for  example,  with  all  red,  let  successive  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  violet  be  added ;  the  red  changes  through  the  whole 
series  of  purples  to  violet.  Starting  with  red  and  adding 
yellow,  the  color  passes  through  all  the  hues  of  red,  orange, 
and  yellow.  Starting  with  yellow  and  adding  blue,  the  result 
is  different ;  a  slight  tinge  of  green  occurs,  but  most  of  the 
change  is  a  gradual  passage  toward  and  from  gray.  Colors 
like  red  and  bluish  green  will  change  from  red  through  reddish 
pinks  to  white  and  then  toward  bluish  green.  Likewise  several 
other  combinations  will  be  found  that  will  produce  white  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other.  These  are  the  complementary 
colors.  Older  children  should  note  down  the  proportions  of 
the  complementaries  required  for  white.  Knowing  the  com- 
plementaries,  let  the  child  place  a  white  tablet  in  the  center 
and  arrange  the  other  colors  around  it  so  that  the  comple¬ 
mentaries  come  at  opposite  points  of  the  circle.  Older 
children  can  draw  radii  from  the  white  and  place  the  pairs  of 
complementaries  at  distances  inversely  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  color  used  in  producing  the  white,  e.  g.,  if  twice 
as  much  bluish  green  as  red  were  used,  then  bluish  green 
should  be  placed  at  six  inches  away  and  red  at  twelve  inches. 

4.  Color-contrast — The  practical  importance  of  this  subject 
is  so  great  that  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  funda¬ 
mental  facts  can  be  illustrated  with  sheets  of  colored  paper, 
small  pieces  of  gray  paper,  and  some  tissue  paper  used  in  the 
well  known  way.  On  a  chart  which  I  have  prepared,  at  almost 
no  expense  for  materials,  the  resulting  colors  of  the  (really) 
gray  paper  are  so  strong,  even  without  tissue  paper,  that 
observers  quite  doubt  the  fact  of  its  grayness.  Another  way 
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of  illustrating  the  laws  of  contrast  is  by  means  of  specially  pre¬ 
pared  disks  for  the  button-mold  tops.  The  children  should  be 
carefully  taught  that  the  resulting  color  is  the  combination  of 
the  original  color  with  the  induced  color,  and  that  the  induced 
color  is  complementary  to  the  inducing  color ;  exercises  should 
be  given  in  which  they  are  to  foretell  the  induced  color,  and  the 
result,  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  combinations  and  comple¬ 
mentary  colors  made  in  previous  exercises.  The  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  exercises  to  design  is  obvious.  The  exercises 
should  thoroughly  cover  the  ground  of  contrast  of  hue,  contrast 
of  intensity,  and  contrast  of  saturation.  Of  course,  the  terms  I 
have  used  in  this  paragraph  should  be  taught  only  to  older 
children,  the  facts  can  be  made  evident  to  the  very  youngest. 

5.  Color-sensitiveness — The  eye  should  be  trained  in  ac¬ 
curacy  of  distinction,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  pupils. 
The  least  perceptible  difference  should  be  measured  and  the 
effort  should  be  made  to  constantly  reduce  it.  A  series  of 
finely  graded  tablets  would  be  the  very  best  method  that 
could  be  devised  ;  the  trouble  and  time  required  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  would  be  extremely  small.  As  such  tablets  are  unob¬ 
tainable  in  the  market  the  color-disks  have  to  be  used.  As 
this  subject  is  almost  unknown  to  teachers,  I  will  very  briefly 
describe  two  methods  of  testing  and  training  the  eye  in  its 
sensitiveness  to  color.  In  one  method  the  apparatus  used  is 
the  improved  color-mixer  by'  which  the  proportions  of  the 
larger  disks  can  be  changed  without  stopping  the  wheel. 
First,  two  larger  disks  of  different  colors  are  placed  together. 
On  the  back  of  one  or  both  the  disks  is  a  graduation  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  parts  so  that  the  proportions  seen  are  measured.  Two 
smaller  disks  of  the  same  colors  as  the  larger  ones  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  others.  Suppose  the  exercise  is  on  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  gray.  Black  and  white  disks  are  arranged  so  that 
r  parts  of  white  are  shown,  both  on  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
disks.  When  in  motion  the  whole  surface  will  appear  of  an 
even  gray.  The  teacher  then  gradually  changes  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  larger  disk  till  the  outer  surface  appears  lighter 
than  the  inner  one ;  the  number  of  parts  of  white  is  read  off. 
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suppose  it  to  be  to.  The  proportions  are  then  changed  back 
till  the  outer  disk  seems  just  darker  than  the  inner  ones ;  sup¬ 
pose  the  number  of  parts  white  to  be  r„.  Find  the  difference 
between  each  of  these  results  and  the  number  of  parts  on  the 
inner  disk,  r.  Denote  the  results  by  and  respectively  ; 
i.  e.,  D„—ro—  r  and  The  average  of  these  values  will 

give  the  just  perceptible  difference,  D,  i.  e.  ^ It 

is  convenient  to  take  a  medium  gray  for  the  exercise ;  there 
will  then  be  50  parts  white  or  r=50.  The  value  of  D  for  each 
measurement  can  be  calculated  mentally  without  the  least 
difficulty. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  method  :  the  inability  to 
test  more  than  one  child  at  a  time  and  the  cost  of  the  appara- 
tu-^.  These  are  removed  by  the  button-mold  tops  used  in  the 
following  way : 

The  pupil  receives  a  piece  of  gray  paper,  a  black  disk  and  a 
white  one.  He  spins  them  on  the  top  and  changes  the  propor- 
tions  till  he  thinks  he  has  matched  the  paper.  If  one  of  the 
disks  is  graduated  on  the  back  the  result  can  be  read  off  at 
once ;  if  not,  the  disks  are  to  be  applied  by  the  teacher  to  a 
graduated  scale.  The  pupil  repeats  this,  say  ten  times.  The 
results  are  averaged,  the  variation  of  each  separate  result  is 
noted,  and  the  average  of  the  variations  is  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  sensitiveness.  Suppose  the  separate  results  to  be 
r',  r",  etc.,  and  let  the  average  be  r.  Then  find  the  difference 
between  r'  and  r,  r"  and  r,  etc.  Suppose  these  differences  to 
be  F ,  F',  etc.  These  values  are  averaged  and  give  F,  which 
is  the  average  error,  as  it  is  called.  This  sounds  somewhat 
complicated  when  stated  in  these  general  terms,  but  it  is  a 
very  simple  process.  Children  who  can  do  division  can  make 
their  own  computations. 

The  exercises  should  be  extended  over  the  sensitiveness  to 
the  variations  of  several  of  the  principal  colors  in  intensity  (mix¬ 
ture  with  black),  in  saturation  (mixture  with  white)  and  in  hue 
(mixture  with  neighboring  colors). 

6.  Harmony — Natural  harmonies  of  color  depend  on  the 
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agreeableness  of  the  color  alone  and  on  the  effects  of  contrast 
when  they  are  brought  together.  Bright  colors  are  usually 
the  most  pleasing  when  taken  separately,  but  produce  dis¬ 
agreeable  effects  in  some  of  their  combinations  owing  to  lack 
of  contrasts  in  hue,  intensity,  and  saturation.  Complementary 
colors  usually  form  more  agreeable  combinations  than  others, 
but  any  hue  can  produce  an  agreeable  effect  with  any  other, 
provided  the  contrasts  in  intensity  and  saturation  are  properly 
brought  into  play.  When  colors  are  formed  into  designs  the 
result  depends  not  only  on  the  causes  just  mentioned  but  also 
on  the  original  agreeableness  of  the  forms,  on  the  contrasts  of 
form  and  size,  on  contrasts  of  emotional  tone,  etc.  As  these 
are  matters  not  y  "^estigated  by  psychology,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  design  must  jc  left  to  the  teacher’s  pleasure.  The 
current  notions  of  art  among  the  middle  classes  will  probably 
be  taught,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  matters 
of  the  particular  time  and  place  and  are  in  no  wise  general 
truths.  The  artistic  notions'  of  the  teacher  of  design  will  be 
behind  those  of  the  foremost  decorators  of  America ;  the 
American  art  of  the  present  is  quite  different  from  art  in 
other  lands  and  in  the  past.  Probably  the  best  way  will  be  to 
teach  selected  designs  from  Greek,  Pompeiian,  Byzantine,  and 
other  periods.  Productions  of  the  child’s  own  taste  should  not 
be  rashly  condemned  ;  the  natural  artistic  instinct  of  some 
children,  e.  g.,  those  of  Italian  descent,  is  liable  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  many  American  teachers.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  teach  proper  combinations  to  those  children  who  seem  to 
have  no  sense  of  harmony ;  the  total  lack  of  artistic  instincts 
in  the  immigrants  of  certain  nations  is  too  well  known  to  need 
mention. 

Beyond  this  point  the  instruction  in  design  will  include  all 
work  in  colors;  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  know  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  color  that  they  apply,  and  the  exercises  will  aim  at 
training  the  imagination  and  the  powers  of  execution  by  com¬ 
posing  designs.  The  work  is  therefore  no  longer  color-teach¬ 
ing,  and  no  separate  treatment  can  be  given.  By  “  beyond 
this,”  I  do  not  mean  “  after  this.”  One  of  the  worst  mistakes 
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that  could  be  made  would  be  to  begin  work  in  design  after  all 
the  principles  of  color  had  been  taught.  Step  by  step  each 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  color  should  be  followed  by 
practice  in  putting  the  knowledge  to  use. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  urge  that  the  teaching  of  color 
in  the  schools  be  conducted  on  a  sound  psychological  basis. 
It  is  much  easier  to  teach  important  laws  in  color  than  to 
waste  time  over  nothings  or  to  teach  actual  untruths.  Proper 
equipment  for  good  work  will  cost  no  more  than  is  now  wasted. 
There  are,  however,  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
first  is  the  lack  of  proper  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
the  other  is  the  lack  of  proper  color  materials.  To  aid  in  re¬ 
moving  this  latter  objection,  I  am  at  present  preparing  a  set 
of  model  materials  which,  when  finished,  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  such  persons  as  wish  to  inspect  them.  The  former 
difficulty  will  never  be  removed  till  efficient  psychological 
instruction  is  introduced  into  the  Normal  Schools. 


Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


E.  W.  Scripture 


BROTHER  AZARIAS 


Of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  it  is  related  that  on  the 
occasion  of  Agricola’s  death,  he  comforted  the  bereaved  family 
by  recalling  to  their  minds  the  noble  deeds  and  wise  sayings 
of  the  dead  hero ;  and  he  entreated  them  to  contemplate  his 
intellectual  and  moral  portrait,  thus  outlined,  rather  than  to 
spend  their  time  in  gazing  on  his  statue  in  marble  or  bronze. 
“For,”  said  he,  “marble  and  bronze  are  perishable,  but  the 
great  qualities  of  the  soul  are  everlasting.”  To  many  since 
Agricola’s  death  can  this  noble  tribute  be  justly  paid,  but  to 
none  more  deservedly  than  to  the  gentle  scholar  whose  moral 
and  intellectual  portrait  is  but  faintly  outlined  in  this  brief 
sketch. 

The  simple  story  of  Brother  Azarias’  life  is  soon  told. 
Patrick  Francis  Mullany,  known  to  the  religious,  literary,  and 
educational  world  of  two  continents  as  Brother  Azarias,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1847.  He  came  to  this  countiy  when  a 
child,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  English  literature  at  Rock  Hill 
College  in  Maryland,  where  his  brilliant  mental  qualities  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  who  thereafter  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  for  study  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  In  1877  he  went  to  Europe.  There  in  a  short  time  his 
studious  habits  made  him  as  familiar  a  figure  in  the  Biblio- 
thcque  Nationale  and  the  British  Museum  as  he  was  later 
in  the  Astor  Library.  While  abroad  his  scholarly  pursuits 
brought  him  into  the  company  of  many  of  the  literary  and 
intellectual  leaders  of  France  and  England,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  whom  was  Cardinal  Newman.  Returning  to 
America,  he  was  made  president  of  Rock  Hill  College  in  1879, 
and  held  the  position  until  1886,  when  he  went  abroad  once 
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more.  This  time  however  it  was  in  search  of  health,  which  the 
exacting  duties  of  a  college  presidency,  combined  with  his 
ceaseless  labors  as  a  student  and  writer,  had  well-nigh  shattered. 
During  the  next  three  years,  spent  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  he  gave  himself  little  time  to  restore  his  wasted  energies, 
and  the  libraries  of  Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome  became  as  well 
known  to  him  as  were  those  of  Paris,  London,  and  New  York, 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in 
the  De  la  Salle;  Institute,  New  York  City,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Brother  Azarias  was  one  of  the  founders  and  trustees  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  in  which  institution  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  also  held  the  office 
of  Moderator.  At  its  first  session  in  New  London  in  1892,  he 
was  one  of  its  lecturers.  In  July,  1893,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  five  lectures,  entitled  ‘‘Educational  Epochs,”  before  the 
same  body  at  Plattsburgh.  These  were  the  last  lectures  he 
delivered ;  for  at  their  conclusion  he  contracted  the  illness 
which  ended  his  life.  Never  of  a-  robust  constitution,  and 
weakened  by  years  of  severe  study  and  unremitting  labor, 
he  had  little  or  no  reserve  of  physical  strength  to  resist  an 
insidious  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was  removed  to  the  Hotel 
Champlain,  where  he  lingered  for  several  days.  Lying  on  his 
bed,  and  conscious  to  the  last,  he  could  see  from  his  window 
the  limpid  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  rippling  against  the 
broad  acres  of  fertile  meadow  and  picturesque  woodland,  the 
home  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  with  whose 
success  his  name  will  be  hereafter  inseparably  connected.  He 
died  on  August  20.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York,  and  seldom  has  that  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  held  a  more  notable  gathering  of  ecclesiastics, 
teachers,  and  writers,  both  Catholic  and  Prote.stant,  than  those 
who  on  that  day  had  come  together  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to 
the  humble  Christian  Brother,  whose  educational  labors  and 
researches  had  won  for  him  from  foreign  critics  a  reputation 
for  scholarship  in  his  chosen  field  that  was  second  to  none  in 
America. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  works  of  this  distinguished  scholar, 
whose  future  seemed  so  full  of  promise,  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  given  here.  All  that  can  be  attempted 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  article  is  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  results  of  his  literary  and  educational  labors, 
and  to  indicate  briefly  the  varied  skill  and  manifold  excellen¬ 
ces  of  his  delicate  and  fertile  mind. 

When  the  circumstances  under  which  Brother  Azarias  wrote 
are  considered,  the  quantity  of  his  purely  literary  work  is  very 
great.  His  daily  duties  as  a  religious  and  a  teacher  claimed 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  time.  Only  in  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  hours  after  these  duties  were  fulfilled,  or  during  the 
leisure  enforced  on  him  by  ill  health,  did  he  find  time  to 
devote  to  the  work  which  won  for  him  his  brilliant  reputation 
as  an  educator  and  man  of  letters.  In  addition  to  his  five 
volumes,  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church  (London,  1887), 
Development  of  Old  English  Thought  (third  edition.  New 
York,  1889),  The  Philosophy  of  Literature  (sixth  edition.  New 
York,  1890),  Books  and  Reading  (third  edition.  New  York, 
1891),  Phases  of  Thought  and  Criticism  (Boston,  1892),  numer¬ 
ous  articles  from  his  versatile  pen  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews  of  this  country 
and  England. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  life  was  the  aim  of  most  of  his 
literary  labors;  not  an  easy  task  when  we  consider  man’s 
numerous  and  complex  relations  with  humanity,  with  himself, 
and  with  God.  Prizing  principle  far  above  form  or  method,  his 
work  was  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  an  earnestness  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man  himself.  As  a  critic,  his  writings  were 
impressed  with  the  same  qualities.  Criticism  with  him  was 
always  of  the  higher,  constructive  kind.  To  him  a  book  was 
a  real  thing,  the  image  of  its  author,  possessing  a  soul  as  well 
as  a  body,  for  each  of  which  the  author  was  alike  responsible. 
To  such  a  man  the  mere  negations  of  criticism  were  tasteless 
and  barren.  The  law  of  criticism,  as  he  formulated  it,  was  “to 
know  what  is  best  in  thought  and  style,  and  to  make  thereof 
a  criterion,  whereby  to  judge  literary  work  according  to  the 
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degree  of  its  approach  to  the  ideal  standard.  The  basis  of 
criticism  is  knowledge,  its  object  is  truth.” 

Of  Charles  Lamb  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  striking 
note  of  his  literary  criticism  was  his  veracity.  In  addition  to 
a  quick  discernment  and  a  cultivated  taste,  there  was  in 
Brother  Azarias  a  literary  instinct  that  rarely  erred.  Unlike 
most  of  our  critics,  he  busied  himself  less  about  form  and 
method  than  he  did  in  searching  for  the  underlying  idea  of  a 
poem  or  a  book.  Brushing  aside  its  mere  surface  qualities,  his 
disciplined  mind  sought  the  central  thought  of  the  author,  and 
when  once  its  purport,  “the  soul  that  lurks  beneath  the  printed 
page  of  every  great  book,”  was  grasped,  he  straightway  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine  and  discuss  it,  face  to  face,  with  his  readers. 
He  presents  the  ideal  of  the  author,  and  notes  how  far  he  has 
surpassed  or  fallen  short  of  it.  He  measures  the  actual 
importance  of  the  subject-matter,  and  teaches  how  to  read 
and  interpret  what  we  have  read,  thus  illuminating  many 
a  page  that  before  had  been  dim  and  blurred.  Lastly,  he 
endeavors  to  assign  to  the  production  its  rightful  place  in 
literature.  Never  was  his  criticism  superficial;  and  when  the 
reader  had  laid  down  his  polished  essay  or  finished  criticism, 
he  possessed  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  author  discussed, 
which  often  led  him  to  read  his  works  with  renewed  pleasure 
and  greater  profit.  Such  were  the  methods  Brother  Azarias 
employed ;  and  in  this  way  has  he  dealt  with  George  Eliot, 
with  Tennyson,  with  Browning,  with  Dante,  with  Thomas  k 
Kempis. 

His  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church  was  originally  an 
essay  which  he  was  requested  to  prepare  for  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy.  In  this  work  Brother  Azarias  endeav¬ 
ored  to  explain  to  the  English  reader  the  vexed  question 
of  the  true  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  during  the  period  of  its  condemnation  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  and  to  prove  that  while  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  was  everywhere  apparent  in  the  works 
of  the  Schoolmen,  yet  the  inner  spirit  and  guiding  principle  of 
the  system  of  philosophy  evolved  by  them  was  distinct  from 
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that  of  the  Lyceum.  So  successful  was  this  brochure  that 
Cardinal  Manning  felt  constrained  to  write  to  its  author,  com¬ 
plimenting  him  highly  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

In  his  Development  of  Old  English  Thought,  analyzing  the 
old  English  literature  from  the  first  dawning  of  history  down 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  he  studies  the  life,  the  aspirations, 
and  the  motives  of  the  people  that  found  their  expression  in 
this  literature.  In  the  charming  picture  that  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  old  English  people,  he  shows  us,  as  we  have 
never  been  shown  before,  the  sources  whence  the  literature  of 
that  people  derived  its  tone  and  coloring.  And  in  these 
ancient  fragments  which  he  has  gleaned  from  the  fallow  fields 
of  time,  he  exemplifies  anew  the  educative  influence  which 
runs  throughout  the  ages,  and  emphasizes  again  that  in  the 
lierature  of  a  people  there  is  ever  a  continuity  of  thought  as 
there  is  a  continuity  of  life. 

To  the  English  and  American  reader,  his  Philosophy  of 
Literature  is  a  unique  and  interesting  production.  In  it 
Brother  Azarias  has  embodied  in  a  united  whole  the  laws  and 
principles  of  literature  in  its  general  relations;  and  from  a 
most  elevated  vantage  ground  has  made  it  possible  for  his 
readers  to  survey  the  master  minds  of  the  world  and  to 
attempt  to  measure  the  absolute  and  relative  importance  of 
their  contributions  to  the  world  of  thought.  A  clever  French 
writer,  M.  Joubert,  has  said  that  “good  judgment  in  liter¬ 
ature  is  a  very  slow-growing  faculty  and  only  attains  the 
highest  point  of  its  growth  very  late.”  Without  some  such 
survey,  as  is  presented  in  the  Philosophy  of  Literature,  good 
judgment  in  literature  is  not  possible,  no  matter  how  great 
the  number  of  years  one  may  attain.  In  this  volume,  he 
defines  literature  in  its  most  general  aspect  as  the  expression 
of  humanity;  its  origin  and  functions  are  determined  and  its 
general  relations  dwelt  upon.  He^next  considers  it  as  an 
influenced  and  influencing  agency;  a  theory  of  the  beautiful 
that  is  equally  applicable  to  art  and  letters  is  then  established, 
and  in  the  light  of  this  theory  the  conservative  element  of 
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literature  is  expressed.  Some  practical  hints  based  upon  the 
theory  and  facts  laid  down  are  given,  the  problem  of  intel¬ 
ligence  is  touched  upon,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  the  morality  of  literature. 

Nowhere  are  the  canons  of  liter'«-y  criticism,  as  formulated 
by  Brother  Azarias,  better  interpi_:ed  than  in  Mx'i  Phases  of 
Thought  and  Criticism.  Here  he  discusses  the  principle  of 
thought,  the  ideal  in  thought,  and  literary  and  scientific  habits 
of  thought.  In  an  interesting  chapter  he  enforces  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  presenting  Emerson  and  Cardinal  Newman  as  types. 
The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  brilliant  discussion 
of  three  of  the  world’s  masterpieces:  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
the  Divine  Comedy,  and  hi  Memoriam,  each  of  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  author  expresses  a  distinct  phase  of  thought, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  a  distinct  social  and  intellectual  force. 

What  were  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  his  work?  An 
earnest  and  forceful  thinker,  a  writer  of  clear  idiomatic  Eng¬ 
lish,  Brother  Azarias  was  a  literary  artist  of  rare  merit.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  the  material  in  which  the  man  of  letters  works,  and 
of  language  Brother  Azarias  was  a  master.  Never  a  mere 
coiner  of  rhetorical  phrases — a  writing  for  Art’s  sake  he  held 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  temptation  that  besets  the  path  of 
a  literary  man — he  sought  by  careful  workmanship  to  secure 
beauty  and  vigor  'of  expression ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 
He  never  wrote  save  when  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
then  he  had  too  profound  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a 
teacher  to  tolerate  any  posing,  any  prettiness  or  affectation  of 
style. 

Brother  Azarias  left  behind  him  no  volume  on  a  purely 
pedagogical  subject.  At  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  one 
which  Dr.  Harris  had  invited  him  to  prepare  for  the  “Inter¬ 
national  Education  Series.’’  His  course  of  lectures  on  “Edu¬ 
cational  Epochs,”  delivered  last  summer  before  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  was  part  of  an  exhaustive  examination  into 
the  history  of  education,  the  non-completion  of  which  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  whole  educational  world.  His  articles 
published  in  the  various  educational  magazines  would,  if  col- 
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lected,  make  a  volume ;  they  afford  us  ample  evidence  of  the 
scholarly  qualities  which  he  brought  to  the  service  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review — 
in  which  Brother  Azarias’  article  on  “The  Primary  School  in 
the  Middle  Ages”  had  appeared — M.  Gabriel  Compayrd,  the 
distinguished  Erench  writer  on  pedagogy,  expressed  himself 
as  surprised  and  gratified  at  finding  an  American  scholar  so 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  history 
of  education  in  Europe,  for  he  had  thought  there  were  few 
men  in  France — and  certainly  none  outside  of  it — whose  erudi¬ 
tion  and  researches  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  write 
such  an  article. 

How  well  Brother  Azarias  kept  abreast  of  the  culture  and 
scholarship  of  the  times  the  following  incident  shows.  At  a 
dinner  given  some  years  ago  in  New  York,  the  president  of  one 
of  the  prominent  colleges  was  delivering  an  address  in  which 
he  made  several  startling  statements  concerning  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  great  mediaeval  universities,  and  in  support  of 
his  somewhat  sensational  assertions  he  quoted  from  Profes¬ 
sor  Laurie’s  lectures  on  European  universities.  Leaning  over 
toward  the  writer,  Brother  Azarias  whispered,  “Neither  our 
learned  orator,  nor  Dr.  Laurie,  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  absurd  statements,  had  either  of  them  read  the  latest 
work  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Denifl6,  the  illustrious  German 
scholar,  has  recently  published  an  exhaustive  work  on  the 
mediaeval  universities,  and  if  these  gentlemen  had  but  glanced 
at  it  they  would  not  be  obliged,  as  they  certainly  will  be  later, 
to  withdraw  their  present  extravagant  and  ridiculous  asser¬ 
tions”;  a  statement  the  truth  of  which  was  subsequently 
acknowledged  by  Professor  Laurie  himself  in  a  note  to  his 
preface  to  the  Rise  and  Constitution  of  Mediceval  Universities, 
in  which  he  apologizes  to  his  readers  for  publishing  his  book 
before  he  had  studied  Dr.  Denifle’s  work. 

Personally  Brother  Azarias  was  no  .stranger  to  the  teachers 
of  this  country.  In  1877  he  lectured  before  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  New  York  upon  the  "Psychological  Aspects 
of  Education,”  advocating,  at  a  time  when  special  courses  and 
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optional  studies  did  not  have  the  place  they  now  hold  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  the  importance  of  allowing  advanced 
students  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclination  and  talents  in 
the  selection  of  their  scholastic  studies. 

In  1884,  at  the  invitation  of  General  Eaton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
International  Congress  of  Education  on  scientific  habits  of 
thought.  In  the  following  year.  Dr.  VV.  T.  Harris  invited  him 
to  deliver  two  lectures  before  the  Concord  School  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  In  1890  he  lectured  before  the  Farmington  School  of 
Philosophy  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  1891 
he  read  a  paper  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Saratoga  on  “Religion  in  Education.”  Prother  Azarias 
was  a  member  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Club  of  New  York  City 
and  of  the“Noctes  Ambrosianae.”  Before  these  associations, 
as  well  as  before  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he 
was  frequently  invited  to  lecture.  His  final  illness  prevented 
him  from  reading  papers  on  educational  subjects  before  the 
Farmington  School  of  Philosophy  and  the  Catholic  Congress 
at  Chicago. 

For  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  of  May,  1890,  he 
wrote  a  noteworthy  paper  upon  “The  Simultaneous  Method 
in  Teaching,”  in  which  he  reviews  Painter’s  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  presents  us  with  a  careful  study  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  the  simultaneous  method  of  class  instruction, 
as  distinguished  from  the  individual  method,  or  the  mutual 
method  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  In  the  same  Review  for  April, 
1891,  he  subjects  Johonnot’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach¬ 
ing  to  a  searching  criticism,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  cloistral  schools 
from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  centuries. 

To  those  who  knew  him  intimately  he  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  men.  Sainte-Beuve  has  said  that  “it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  corner  of  the  mind  always  open  and  free,  to  leave  a 
place  there  for  the  opinions  of  one’s  friends,  and  to  entertain 
them  as  they  pass  by.  It  becomes  really  intolerable  to  talk  to 
men  in  whose  brains  the  divisions  are  filled  up,  and  into  which 
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nothing  from  without  can  enter.  Let  us  strive  after  hos¬ 
pitable  hearts  and  minds.”  Such  an  hospitable  heart  and  mind 
had  Brother  Azarias.  Cultured  and  well-read,  he  charmed  his 
friends  by  his  intellectual  hospitality  no  less  than  by  the 
vivacity  and  freshness  of  his  personality.  The  modesty  of  the 
man  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew 
his  sterling  worth  were  frequently  exemplified,  but  in  no  way 
better  than  on  an  occasion  when  Brother  Azarias  and  the  writer 
were  seated  one  evening  on  the  outer  fringe  of  a  notable 
gathering  of  prominent  educational  men.  At  a  short  distance, 
the  center  of  an  animated  group  of  college  presidents,  was 
Dr.  Harris — then,  as  now.  United  States  Commissioner  of 
education.  Seeing  him.  Brother  Azarias  requested  me  should 
I  meet  Dr.  Harris  during  the  course  of  the  evening  to  say 
that  he  would  wait  for  him  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises.  A  few  moments  later  Dr.  Harris  was 
informed  of  this  request  and,  excusing  himself  to  his  distin¬ 
guished  company,  he  immediately  sought  the  Brother,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  evening,  paying  him 
the  most  marked  attention. 

Brother  Azarias  was  not  lacking  in  a  dry  humor  that  was 
peculiarly  his  own.  There  is  at  present  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  an  excellent  elementary  text-book 
on  grammar  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  written  by 
him,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  upon  its  title  page. 
Work  of  this  character  was  drudgery  of  the  worst  kind  to  the 
Brother;  and  although  he  accepted  it  as  a  duty  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  grumble  good-humoredly  to  his  friends  at  the  nature 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  which,  he  averred,  was  a  much 
less  enjoyable  performance  than  a  meal  of  dry  sawdust  would 
be.  At  one  of  the  dinners  given  for  the  promotion  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension,  Brother  Azarias,  who  was  then  laboring 
with  his  grammar,  asked  to  have  a  certain  superintendent  of 
schools  pointed  out  to  him.  This  being  done  he  gravely 
regarded  the  gentleman  for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  After 
an  impressive  pause,  he  remarked,  “I  have  a  great  admiration 
for  that  man.”  “Have  you  ever  met  him  before?”  he  was 
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asked.  “No,”  answered  the  Brother.  “Why  is  it  that  you 
especially  admire  him?”  “Because,”  said  the  Brother  deliber¬ 
ately,  “he  has  written  a  text-book  on  grammar,  which  I  am 
told  has  been  very  successful,  and” — with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his 
eye — “the  man  who  is  capable  of  completing  such  a  task,  and 
who  lives  to  accomplish  it,  should  compel  not  only  my  admira¬ 
tion,  but  the  admiration  of  the  entire  human  species.” 

As  a  lecturer  as  well  as  a  writer  on  educational  subjects 
Brother  Azarias  occupied  a  unique  position  in  this  country. 
An  ardent  Catholic,  whose  vigorous  pen  was  ever  ready  in 
defense  of  his  Church,  a  member  of  one  of  her  most  powerful 
religious  communities,  he  never  lacked  an  audience  among 
those  outside  of  his  faith.  The  lecture  platform  and  the 
columns  of  the  secular  press  were  always  open  to  him. 
Strong  in  his  own  convictions,  he  never  failed  to  appreciate 
and  respect  the  convictions  of  those  with  whom  he  differed. 
Simple  and  unassuming  in  his  life,  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a 
teacher  and  writer  lay  in  the  singleness  of  his  purpose,  in  the 
elevation  of  his  ideals,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  truth. 

George  E.  Hardy 

Grammar  School  No.  82 

New  York  City 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

The  Jansenists  and  their  Schools 
H.  CouRTHOPE  Bowen  in  the  “  Maria  Grey  College  Magazine  ” 

“It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  detailed  history  of  the 
Jansenists,  or  to  give  an  exposition  of  their  religious  and 
philosophical  views.  Those  who  require  such  information  I 
must  refer  to  the  large,  full,  and  dignified  volumes  of  Sainte- 
Port  Royal.  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  their  edu. 
cational  views,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  realized  these 
views  in  actual  school  practice.  Never  in  France,  nor,  indeed, 
elsewhere,  has  a  more  earnest,  loving  endeavor  been  made  to 
put  into  practice  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  views  then 
possible  to  educational  thinkers  than  was  made  by  the  Jan¬ 
senists  when  in  1643  they  definitely  established  their  Little 
Schools,  or  Petites  Ecolcs,  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  in  a 
secluded  valley  among  the  woods  near  Versailles.  The  Little 
Schools — so  called  to  avoid  offending  the  university,  and  above 
all  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  Jesuits,  and  probably  too  in 
direct  acceptance  of  Erasmus’  plan  for  avoiding  the  drawbacks 
both  of  too  small  and  negligent  a  home,  and  of  too  large  and 
wholesale  a  college — were  opened  with  no  flourish  of 
trumpets;  the  Jansenists  did  not  seek  to  dominate  society 
or  to  govern  the  world.  Moderation,  modesty,  and  quiet 
endeavor  were  the  watchwords  of  these  monastic  lovers  of 
solitude.  Their  hope,  to  use  M.  de  Saint-Cyran’s  words  to 
M.  Lemaistre,  was  with  God’s  blessing  to  be  of  some  service  to 
little  children.  A  ‘Little  School’  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1646, 
but  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war  caused  it  to  be  closed  in  1650, 
and  after  this  the  disciples  of  Saint-Cyran  restricted  their 
endeavors  almost  entirely  to  the  country  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  They  had  schools  at  Les  Granges 
and  Chesnai,  and  another  was  established  at  the  Chateau  des 
Trous,  near  Chevreuse.  It  is  probable,  as  Sainte-Beuve  shows 
us,  that  the  whole  number  of  their  pupils  never  at  any  one 
time  amounted  to  more  than  fifty.  But  quiet  and  retiring  as 
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the  Jansenists  always  were,  their  religious  views  could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention  and  excite  opposition ;  and  opposition 
then  meant  persecution.  Jansen,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
had  died  in  1638,  and  two  years  later  his  treatise  on  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  had  been  published.  It  contained  some  of  the  most 
weighty  arguments  ever  urged  against  Jesuit  doctrines,  and 
had  narrowly  escaped  suppression  before  it  left  the  printing 
press.  In  1663  its  chief  doctrines,  which  dealt  mainly  with  the 
fall  of  man  and  election  by  grace,  were  pronounced  to  be 
heretical,  through  the  machinations  of  those  whom  it  attacked. 
Besides  this,  the  restless  and  domineering  Jesuits  could  ill 
brook  any  intrusion  on  their  domain  of  education.  As  a  con¬ 
temporary  said,  with  fine  sarcasm,  they  always  wished  to  be 
alone  in  any  good  work  that  was  doing ;  and  no  doubt  also 
they  were  jealous  of  the  marked  success  of  their  rivals.  The 
Jansenists  had  repeatedly  to  change  the  field  of  their  labors, 
sometimes  to  avoid  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war,  as  when  they 
left  Paris  in  1650,  sometimes  to  escape  persecution,  as  when 
they  left  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal  in  1656.  In  1660  their 
enemies  were  completely  triumphant,  and  the  pupils  and  their 
masters  were  finally  dispersed.  After  this,  dr'ven  out,  perse¬ 
cuted,  imprisoned,  exiled,  the  Jansenist  teachers  gave  up  the 
vain  endeavor  to  re-establish  their  schools,  and  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  recording  in  wise  and  thoughtful  books  the  results  of 
their  experience,  and  the  grounds  on  which  their  theories 
rested.  Less  than  seventeen  years  had  they  been  allowed  to 
work;  but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  narrow-minded  oppo¬ 
sition  of  their  adversaries,  the  good  effects  of  their  endeavors 
before  long  made  themselves  felt  in  France,  and  are  still  being 
felt  there  in  many  directions  at  the  present  day. 

“The  originator  and  first  earnest  promoter  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  views  of  Port  Royal  was  its  father  confessor,  Saint- 
Cyran.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  masters  who  expounded 
its  theories  and  piactices  were  Nicole,  Coustel,  and  Lancelot; 
and  to  their  names  we  must  add  that  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Jansenists,  Arnauld,  the  defender  of  their  faith  and  the  inspirer 
of  their  courage,  the  author  (aided  by  Nicole)  of  the  famous 
Port  Royal  Logic,  the  joint  author  with  Lancelot  of  the 
General  Grammar  and  whose  Memoir  on  the  Regulation  of 
Classical  Studies  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  experience  and 
frustrated  hopes  of  Port  Royal.  Nicole  was  the  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  classics  in  the  Little  Schools— moderate,  clear- 
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sighted,  straightforward — best  known  to  us  by  his  tract  on 
The  Education  of  a  Prince.  Coustel  was  a  teacher  of  the 
humanities  at  Port  Royal.'  Lancelot,  a  distinguished  Greek 
scholar,  was  the  great  inventor  of  new  methods  in  language 
teaching,  and  one  of  the  first  pioneers  in  the  region  of  com¬ 
parative  grammar.  Between  1644  and  i66o  he  published ‘new 
methods’  for  learning  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and 
a  Garden  of  Greek  Roots,  which  for  many  years  kept  its  place 
as  a  standard  book  of  Greek  vocabulary. 

“There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  originality  of  a  school 
system  may  show  itself.  In  the  curriculum  or  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects  used ;  in  the  methods  of  teaching  practiced ;  and  in  the 
means  employed  to  produce  character.  In  each  of  these 
departments  the  Jansenist  system  differed  markedly  from  the 
systems  of  the  Jesuits  and  its  other  contemporaries,  and  on 
the  whole  differed  markedly  for  the  better.  In  each  of  these 
was  originality  shown  both  in  design  and  in  practice.  To  say 
that  the  schoolmasters  of  Port  Royal  were  in  some  measure 
indebted  to  predecessors  and  to  individual  thinkers  outside 
their  own  body,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  Moravian 
Comenius,  is  only  to  give  a  proof  of  their  general  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  sincere  desire  to  put  into  use  whatever  there  was  of 
best ;  for  no  one  can  hope  to  make  any  real  advance  in  educa¬ 
tional  science  who  has  not  been  at  the  pains  of  ascertaining 
and  examining  for  himself  what  his  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries  have  thought  and  done  in  this  matter,  and  with 
what  results. 

“In  the  first  place  the  Jansenists  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
folly  of  endeavoring  to  enter  the  unknown  except  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  carefully  directed  advance  from  the  known.  To 
set  little  children  to  learn  Latin  before  they  are  able  to  clearly 
understand  and  rightly  make  use  of  their  mother  tongue, 
seemed  to  them,  as  it  seems  to  most  thoughtful  teachers 
to-day,  to  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things  and  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unwise.  But  they  went  further  than  this,  and 
unhesitatingly  condemned  the  practice  of  teaching  an  unknown 
tongue  by  insisting  that  the  rules  of  its  construction  shall  first 
be  learnt  by  heart.  The  consequence  of  these  vie’ws  was  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Education,  a  really  serious 

'  His  very  valuable  for  the  Education  of  Children,  published  in  1687  and 
reprinted  in  1749,  gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
Little  Schools,  but  is  now  out  of  print  and  hard  to  find. 
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attention  was  paid  to  the  mother  tongue,  both  as  the  means 
by  which  we  learn  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  the  instrument 
by  which  we  express  our  own  thoughts — the  first  thing  was  to 
grasp  the  thought,  the  next  to  see  how  the  thought  found  its 
expression  in  words.  It  is  true  that  these  teachers  did  not  go 
to  the  storehouse  of  French  literature  for  their  text-books; 
they  paraphrased  into  excellent  but  perhaps  too  ornate  French 
the  Latin  books  which  they  intended  afterward  to  employ — 
the  fables  of  Phaedrus,  three  comedies  of  Terence,  the  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  Bucolics  of  Vergil,  and  some  others, 
and  printed  these  with  the  French  and  Latin  side  by  side, 
making  a  few  necessary  omissions  from  the  text  of  the 
comedies.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  French  language 
at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  had  not  yet 
attained  to  its  later  clearness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  master  as  Sainte-Beuve, 
the  French  language  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  rapid  progress 
tovvard  perfection  to  these  very  Jansenists.  Let  us  note,  too, 
that  in  teaching  the  alphabet  they  took  care  that  the  letters 
were  represented  by  the  sounds  which  they  stand  for  in  words, 
and  not  by  their  ordinary  misleading  names;  that  is,  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  were  pronounced  singly,  and  the  conso¬ 
nants  only  in  combination  with  these,  A  method  attributed 
to  Pascal,  and  a  very  decided  innovation. 

“The  second  consequence  of  their  views  on  language-teach¬ 
ing  was  almost  as  important  as  the  first.  The  Jansenists  led 
their  pupils  to  a  study  of  Latin  by  familiarizing  them  before¬ 
hand  with  the  subject-matter  of  their  author,  after  the  manner 
of  Ratke  and  Comenius,  so  that  they  were  entirely  free  to  fix 
their  attention  on  the  form  in  which  his  thought  was 
expressed ;  while  the  training  which  their  observing  powers 
had  received  in  the  study  of  their  mother  tongue,  again  some¬ 
thing  like  the  plan  of  Ratke  and  Comenius,  rendered  this  atten¬ 
tion  far  more  keen  and  fruitful.  They  did  not  reject  the  Latin 
grammar  to  the  extent  that  Comenius  at  first  did ;  but  they 
simplified  and  shortened  it  to  the  utmost,  and  presented  it  to 
their  pupils  in  the  clearest  possible  French  instead  of  in  the 
obscure  Latin  of  Despautere,  the  grammarian  then  in  vogue. 
This  was  the  work  of  Lancelot,  and  no  work  more  merciful  to 
the  suffering  little  people  of  those  days  could  he  have  done. 
But  even  this  simplified  grammar  was  not  to  be  merely  gottert 
by  heart.  The  characteristic  forms  and  practices  of  Latin 
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were  to  be  \3r0ught  into  view  by  the  examination,  not  of  dead 
grummar-book  examples,  but  of  the  living  examples  in  the 
actual  passages  of  the  author  which  the  pupils  were  reading. 
Whenever  possible  the  examples  were  to  precede  the  rule,  not 
the  rule  the  example;  and  the  whole  examination  and  exposi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  conducted,  not  by  means  of  lessons  learned 
silently  in  a  book,  but  by  the  living  voices  of  master  and 
pupils  suggesting  and  questioning  and  answering.  Port  Royal 
set  great  store  by  its  plan  of  using  oral  teaching  whenever 
possible.  It  made  no  pretense,  moreover,  to  study  Latin  for 
its  own  sake.  It  avowed  openly  that  its  main  object  in  this 
and  in  every  school  subject  was  to  call  the  intellect  into  active 
life  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  keep  it  active — to  train  not  only 
the  memory,  but  also  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  of 
every  child.  Its  one  great  aim  was  piety,  not  learning — piety 
rendered  strong  and  in  every  way  enlightened  by  a  well- 
developed  mind.  It  did  not  distrust  the  human  intellect.  It 
only  distrusted  human  nature,  which  it  looked  upon  as  warped 
and  twisted  from  its  original  shape,  and  only  to  be  saved  by 
grace.  According  to  the  Jansenist  view  the  intellect  was  a 
help  to  human  nature,  not  a  perpetual  temptation  to  sin. 
How  unlike  the  Jesuit  conception  of  education,  with  its  never- 
ending  appeal  to  the  memory  and  its  deliberate  neglect  01  the 
judgment  and  reason,  its  profound  suspicion  of  the  human 
intellect,  its  love  of  showy  accomplishments,  its  dogmatic 
lecturing  master  instead  of  a  keen,  earnest,  knowledge-loving 
teacher!  The  contrast  is  remarkable.  But  we  must  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  Jansenist  school  plan  was  perfect. 
It  had  many  blemishes,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  especially  in 
the  department  of  the  education  of  girls;  but  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  hopeful  experiment  that  had  been  made  in 
France  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  may 
note,  for  instance,  that  Lancelot  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains 
to  set  his  grammar  rules  to  a  jingling  French  verse,  in  order, 
he  said,  to  secure  exactness  of  memory.  He  did  not  see  that 
this  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  pupils  trusting  to  their  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  words  of  a  rule  instead  of  to  their  appreciation 
of  its  meaning,  and  would  render  the  meaning  itself  far  more 
difficult  of  appreciation.  But  let  us  proceed  with  the  details 
of  their  course  of  Latin  teaching.  Arnauld,  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Regulation  of  Classical  Studies  (p.  577)  above  mentioned, 
protests  strongly  against  the  abuse  of  written  exercises,  the 
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multiplicity  of  which  was  a  grievous  burden  to  both  pupils  and 
masters — as  it  is  still  to  the  latter  in  our  public  schools. 
Reading  with  explanation  and  exposition  he  considers  of  prior 
and  greater  importance.  The  teachers  of  Port  Royal  always 
set  great  store  by  oral  translation  done  by  master  and  pupils. 
The  ordinary  written  exercise  was  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  their  lower  classes,  and  its  place  taken  by  careful  written 
translation,  in  which  attention  was  paid  to  the  elegance  of  the 
French  used  as  well  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  rendering. 
Arnauld  demands  at  least  two  of  these  every  month.  Even  in 
the  higher  classes  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for  the  written 
exercise — the  same  work  being  done  viva  voce  in  class;  and,  to 
save  time  and  vexation,  metal  pens  were  introduced — probably 
for  the  first  time  in  schools.  The  jansenists  did  not  make  use 
of  elegant  extracts  for  their  work  of  translation  as  the  Jesuits 
did.  Both  Lancelot  and  Arnauld  insisted  that  the  pupil 
should  be  occupied  for  some  length  of  time  with  the  same 
author  and  the  same  book,  in  order  that  he  m.ght  gain  some 
real  appreciation  of  what  is  meant  by  style.  ‘As  to  Latin 
verses,’  wisely  remarks  Arnauld,  ‘they  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  waste  of  time.  Out  of  seventy  or  eighty  pupils  not 
more  than  two  or  three  get  any  good  whatsoever  out  of  them.’ 
The  little  schools  were  contented  with  teaching  their  pupils  to 
appreciate  meter  and  to  learn  how  to  scan.  In  the  matter  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  prose  composition,  they  were  also  discreet 
and  moderate,  and  did  not  press  it  too  far.  Lancelot  makes 
some  excellent  remarks  in  the  Preface  (p.  7)  to  his  Latin 
Method  on  the  insufficiency  of  mere  grammatical  accuracy 
apart  from  idiomatic  expression  and  good  style  in  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  higher  kind,  and  thinks  the  grammatical  accuracy 
alone  almost  entirely  valueless.  In  striving  to  avoid  this  mis¬ 
take,  however,  he  warns  us  that  we  usually  fall  into  a  greater, 
by  putting  into  our  pupils’  hands  books  of  elegant  phrases  and 
artificial  metaphors,  which  he  looks  upon  as  detestable.  Sim¬ 
plicity  in  word,  as  well  as  in  life  and  thought,  was  the  constant 
aim  of  every  little  school. 

“The  time  that  was  sav'ed  by  cutting  down  the  grammar, 
restricting  prose  composition  within  narrow  bounds,  and  prac¬ 
tically  banishing  verses  altogether,  was  spent  on  Greek, 
modern  foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics,  especially  geometry,  on  which  Arnauld  wrote  an 
excellent  little  book  of  Elements.  How  far  the  study  of  for- 
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eign  languages  was  pursued  \ne  do  not  know;  but  Lancelot,  it 
will  be  remembered,  wrote  excellent  grammars  on  both  Italian 
and  Spanish  before  the  little  schools  were  closed  in  1660,  and 
treatises  on  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry;  and  it  is  a  well-ascer¬ 
tained  fact  that  Racine  knew  both  these  languages  immedi¬ 
ately  after  leaving  Port  Royal.  Greek  was  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  pupils  had  got  a  footing  in  Latin,  and  was  studied  with 
enthusiasm.  And  here  again  was  another  innovation.  It  was 
taught  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  Latin  as  was 
commonly  the  case — a  change  which  the  Jesuits  apparently 
considered  as  particularly  impious.  Lancelot  went  so  far  as 
to  urge  that  Greek  should  take  precedence  of  Latin  in  school 
work,  as  being  simpler  in  construction  and  richer  in  thought — 
and  many  a  schoolmaster  will  echo  his  opinion  to-day.  But 
Latin  has  too  long  dominated  the  intellectual  world  to  make 
any  such  change  wise  or  even  possible.  To  assist  the  .study 
of  his  favorite  subject  Lancelot  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  which 
was  successful  outside  as  well  as  inside  France,  and  in  later 
years  won  the  admiration  of  the  great  Burnouf  himself.  To 
this  he  added  the  Garden  of  -  Greek  Roots  already  named,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  supply  in  French  rhymes  a  large 
vocabulary  of  the  most  important  or  r^>^>/-words  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  with  their  meanings  given  in  P'rench.  The 
vocabulary  of  Greek  is  really  its  main  difficulty  to  beginners, 
and  in  those  days  a  well  arranged  lexicon  was  sorely  needed; 
but  though  the  Garden  of  Greek  Roots  was  used  very 
largely,  and  did  give  some  real  assistance  for  a  while,  its  plan 
is  quite  hopeless,  its  philology,  like  that  of  other  books  of  the 
day,  is  beneath  contempt,  and  the  meanings  given  are  con¬ 
stantly  rendered  false  by  the  exigency  of  the  rhyme, 

“The  General  Grammar  wzs  a  far  more  important  work,  and 
owed  its  existence  to  the  joint  labors  of  Arnauld  and  Lance¬ 
lot.  It  was  of  course  far  from  perfect,  far  from  sound  in  more 
than  one  respect.  Sufficient  facts  for  a  broad  general  induc¬ 
tion  had  not  yet  been  collected ;  and  even  those  facts  already 
gathered  had  not  all  been  fully  considered.  The  science  of 
comparative  philology  would  have  to  be  formed  and  to  work 
for  many  a  year,  and  languages  then  unknown  to  Europe 
would  have  to  be  discovered  and  studied  before  a  general  gram¬ 
mar,  a  general  basis  of  all  the  laws  of  speech,  in  any  real  sense 
could  be  set  forth.  But  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  book,  and  the 
bold  and  by  no  means  unskilled  attempt  to  make  that  idea  a 
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reality,  show  a  breadth  of  mind,  an  acuteness  of  insight,  and 
an  activity  and  originality  of  intellect  that  must  give  us  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Jansenist  movement  when 
not  directly  affected  by  religious  dogmas  or  prejudices.  But 
besides  this,  the  General  Grammar  did  really  do  some  service 
to  education  by  making  those  grammars  of  particular  tongues 
that  followed  it  more  precise  and  more  correct  than  they  had 
been  before,  and  by  leading  many  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
acquiring  new  and  sounder  views  on  the  real  nature  and  origin 
of  language. 

“But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  books  produced  by  Port 
Royal  was  its  Logic — the  work  of  Arnauld,  assisted  to  some 
small  extent  by  Nicole.  It  was  founded  on'  the  Dialectic  of 
Ramus,  on  Montaigne,  and  more  especially  on  Descartes’ 
Treatise  on  Method  and  Pascal’s  De  T Esprit  G^ometrique  and 
L'Art  de  Persuader.  ‘It  is,’  says  Sainte-Beuve,  ‘in  reality  a 
more  practical  and  more  developed  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visionary  rules  which  Descartes  lays  down  in  his  Method.  Port 
Royal  takes  these  rules  in  their  ordinary  incontrovertible 
sense;  but  instead  of  starting  from  this  to  build  up  a  philos¬ 
ophy  on  a  primary  inner  truth  as  Descartes  does.  Port  Royal 
simply  proceeds  to  set  forth  a  chain  of  reflections  on  the 
diverse  operations  of  the  mind  in  order  to  try  and  deliver  it 
from  error  and  to  establish  it  in  right  judgment.’  The  domi¬ 
nant  character  of  the  whole  work  is  common  sense,  clear,  full, 
and  distinct,  without  a  very  definite  system  perhaps,  but 
guided  by  that  excellent  moderation  which  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  trait  of  the  Jansenists,  and  which  is  seen  here  at  its  best. 
Arnauld  breaks  at  once  with  the  formal  logic  of  the  school¬ 
men,  and  divides  the  operations  of  the  mind  into  four  parts: 
Conception,  Judgment,  Reasoning,  and  Method.  He  remarks 
that  human  error  arises  not  so  much  from  reasoning  on  wrong 
premises  as  from  reasoning  wrongly  on  premises  which  are 
right  enough  in  themselves.  His  treatment  of  fallacies  is  more 
than  usually  instructive,  and  is  rendered  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  by  the  choice  of  examples  which  in  the  main  bear  upon 
practical  life,  and  seek  to  inculcate  sound  moral  principles.” 


{To  be  CoHcluded) 
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DISCUSSION 

TEACHING  REASONING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Everyone  interested  in  education  has  read  President  Eliot’s 
recent  article  on  the  failure  of  popular  education.  Few  will 
take  exception  to  his  statement  that  the  fundamental  mistake 
in  modern  education  is  that  it  aims  to  pour  in  information 
rather  than  to  develop  mental  power.  But  when  he  comes  to 
discuss  the  best  methods  of  training  the  mind  for  the  most 
delicate  of  all  its  operations,  that  of  reasoning,  he  advances  a 
theory  which,  though  quite  generally  received,  seems  to  me  to 
be  open  to  very  serious  objections.  In  this  department  of 
education,  he  holds,  the  main  trouble  lies  in  the  methods  pur¬ 
sued.  The  old  subjects  that  have  been  studied  hitherto  will 
supply  just  as  good  material  to  work  with  as  anything  else. 
Whether  it  be  geography,  zoology,  or  Latin,  matters  not.  The 
only  important  advantage  one  might  have  over  another  would 
lie  in  some  special  aptitude  for  or  interest  in  that  particular 
branch  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil.  This  given, 
it  is  good,  nay,  the  best  material  upon  which  to  train  the 
judgment. 

To  many  of  those  who  have  been  watching  the  results  of 
education  carried  on  in  just  this  spirit,  such  a  conclusion  can 
hardly  seem  otherwise  than  unsound.  No  one  will  deny  that 
at  least  for  the  last  few  years  and  in  all  the  best  schools  and 
colleges,  the  avowed  aim  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  has 
been  primarily  to  develop  intellectual  power.  With  what 
result?  Are  recent  college  graduates  distinguished  for 
“  reasonableness  of  thought  and  action  ”  above  other  young 
men  of  the  same  age?  Or  take  a  more  definite  test.  Do  the 
college  men  in  the  professional  schools  to-day  exhibit  a  higher 
grade  of  reasoning  power  than  those  by  their  side  who  have 
not  enjoyed  like  educational  advantages?  I  recently  put  this 
question  to  a  professor  in  one  of  our  leading  law  schools,  him¬ 
self  a  college  graduate.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied  that  he  thought  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor 
of  the  college  man.  This  was  indeed  comforting  as  showing 
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that  the  four  years  of  labor  had  not  been  entirely  thrown  away. 
And  yet  what  a  miserable,  unsatisfactory  showing  for  such  an 
outlay  of  energy  and  time! 

After  all,  what  other  result  could  have  been  expected?  The 
student  is  given  a  paragraph  from  Cicero  to  translate.  Here  is 
a  row  of  words.  Out  of  a  dozen  possible  meanings  that  each 
may  have  he  is  to  select  the  proper  one,  taking  into  account, 
first,  the  various  significations  of  the  root,  then  those  of  the 
inflectional  ending,  if  such  there  be,  then  the  position  of  the 
word  with  reference  to  others,  and  finally  the  meanings  of  all 
the  other  words  in  the  same  sentence.  The  problem,  of  course, 
is  to  put  the  meanings  of  these  words  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  convey  an  intelligible  idea.  When  I  say  that 
the  mental  processes  here  involved  are  hardly  more  numerous 
or  more  important,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  than  those 
employed  in  putting  together  a  Chinese  puzzle,  I  am  entirely 
within  the  truth.  But  this  is  not  all.  During  this  entire 
operation  absolutely  nothing  has  been  learned  of  the  nature  of 
the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  path  of  every  reasoner.  How  can 
construing  Cicero  train  anyone  to  recognize  false  analogies,  to 
distinguish  a  true  cause  from  a  merely  antecedent  event,  to 
observe  the  distinction  between  the  refutation  of  an  argument 
for  a  given  position,  and  a  disproof  of  the  position  itself? 
How  can  it  teach  him  to  detect  a  quaternio  terminorum,  an 
“  undistributed  middle,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  regulation 
logical  fallacies  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  unwary  and  whose 
victims  no  man  can  number?  It  is  not  my  contention  that  the 
study  of  Latin  is  of  absolutely  no  use  as  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  practical  reasoning.  The  man  in  training  for  the  base¬ 
ball  team  will  not  despise  the  exercise  to  be  obtained  from  the 
horizontal  bar.  But  he  will  not  place  his  main  dependence 
upon  it.  Nor  will  the  desired  mental  drill  be  obtained  by 
merely  adding  mathematics  and  chemistry  to  the  Latin.  As 
soon  imagine  that  the  horizontal  bar,  plus  the  rings  and  the 
chestweights,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  turn  out  an  expert 
third-base  man. 

But  if  the  old  subjects  are  not  capable  of  giving  the  wished 
for  results,  with  what  shall  we  displace  or  supplement  them  ? 
The  answer  seems  sufficiently  obvious.  The  object,  it  is 
admitted,  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  reason  correctly  on  questions 
of  private  and  public  policy,  and  on  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  problems  of  life.  This  end,  I  believe,  can  only  be 
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satisfactorily  attained  by  means  of  direct  and  long-continued 
training  in  the  art  of  reasoning  itself.  For  reasoning  is  an  art, 
an  art  bristling  with  technical  difficulties,  an  art  in  which,  for 
the  average  person,  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  is  absolutely 
unattainable  except  as  the  fruit  of  patient,  long-continued 
study  under  the  guidance  of  trained  instructors.  If  this  be 
true,  no  wonder  that  most  of  the  exhibitions  of  reasoning  on 
public  questions  to  which  we  are  treated  are  such  melancholy 
failures.  Looking  out  upon  the  life  about  him,  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  was  led  to  exclaim,  Man  is  not  a  reasoning  animal !  As 
well  might  he  have  said,  Man  is  not,  by  nature,  a  draughts¬ 
man  !  As  a  matter  of  fact  every  one  of  us  can  draw  in  some 
rude  fashion  with  pencil  or  crayon.  But  it  is  only  after  we 
have  had  much  practice,  under  careful  supervision,  that  the 
product  comes  to  have  any  artistic  value  or  significance.  Only 
the  geniuses  can  afford  to  dispense  with  this  training,  and  even 
a  Raphael  had  his  masters.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to 
the  art  of  reasoning.  As  long  as  the  present  practice  obtains 
of  ignoring  it  entirely  in  the  school  curriculum,  just  so  long 
will  we  have  men  of  fifty  reasoning  and  arguing  like  children 
of  fifteen.  On  this  state  of  affairs  President  Eliot’s  proposed 
plan  is  but  a  meager  advance.  No,  reasoning  must  be  taught 
by  teachers  specially  trained  for  that  purpose,  and  especially 
interested  in  that  subject.  It  must  be  taught  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  work  must  be  assigned  and  explanations  given  with 
this  end  solely  in  view.  It  must  be  taught  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  not  merely  in  so  far  as  its  laws  happen  to  find  exemplifi¬ 
cation  in  the.  subjects  included  in  the  programme  of  the  school. 
It  must  be  taught  systematically,  thoroughly,  and  continuously, 
as  an  art  based  upon  certain  well-defined  principles  which  must 
be  mastered,  and  involving  the  exercise  of  a  large  amount  of 
skill,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  exercise  in  their  application. 

A  course  of  this  kind  might  begin  with  simple  exercises  in 
finding  causes  and  tracing  effects.  If  written  in  the  scientific 
spirit,  a  text-book  in  geography  and  one  in  history — represent¬ 
ing  the  two  worlds  of  nature  and  of  man — ought  to  supply  all 
the  necessary  material.  When  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency 
had  been  acquired  in  this  way,  the  center  of  interest  should  be 
shifted  to  the  preparation  of  written  arguments  and  class 
debates  on  assigned  topics.  In  close  connection  with  the 
latter,  the  general  theory  of  reasoning  would  be  developed, 
inductively  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  use  as  might 
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be  of  the  technical  terms  and  methods  of  the  logicians. 
Special  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  analytic  study  of  fal¬ 
lacies,  and  from  time  to  time  the  pupil  would  be  given  exer¬ 
cises  in  detecting  them,  like  those  in  false  syntax  now  used  in 
the  teaching  of  grammar.  Every  written  argument  and  spoken 
debate  would  be  subjected  to  careful  and  well-considered 
criticism,  first  from  the  class,  and  then  from  the  teacher. 
Finally,  this  would  be  followed  up,  as  President  Eliot  himself 
suggests  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  by  an  analytic  study 
of  the  finest  examples  of  argumentative  prose  in  our  language. 
During  the  progress  of  the  course,  the  pupil  would  be  taught 
how  to  collect  and  sift  evidence,  he  would  learn  the  delicate 
'art  of  balancing  probabilities,  he  would  be  warned  against  all 
the  pitfalls  that  beset  his  path,  and,  as  not  the  least  among 
these,  against  the  claims  for  a  hearing  that  are  constantly 
being  urged  by  our  hopcy,  fears,  and  prejudices. 

Materials  for  this  work  would  present  themselves  on  every 
side.  At  first  they  should  be  taken  from  the  other  subjects  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Geography,  history,  and  physics  will 
offer  a  sufficient  supply  of  concrete  facts  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  beginner.  Text-books  could  be  supplemented  by  matter 
taken  from  other  sources,  such  as-Whewell’s  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences.  Later  on,  definite  questions  might  be  taken 
up  in  detail.  A  study  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  life 
of  Cromwell,  or  P'rederick  the  Great,  or  Andrew  Jackson  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  history  and  would  prepare 
the  future  citizen  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  public  men  of 
his  own  time.  An  examination  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Nibelungenlied  or  the  Homeric  epics  would 
train  the  pupil  familiar  with  German  or  Greek  to  balance  prob¬ 
abilities  and  sift  evidence.  For  the  maturer  student  the  great 
questions  of  public  policy  might  be  made  to  furnish  an  almost 
inexhaustible  field,  and  here,  in  the  absence  of  good  library  facil¬ 
ities,  the  more  serious  magazines  could  be  made  to  supply  the 
data.  At  this  stage,  recourse  might  also  be  had  to  statistics, 
such  as  census  reports,  where  unlimited  opportunities  would 
present  themselves  for  tracing  facts  back  to  their  source. 
Finally,  many  questions  that  arise  in  the  law  courts  and  that 
may  be  found,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer,  in  the  records, 
might  be  made  to  do  excellent  service  and  give  a  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  hardly  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 

A  course  of  this  kind  would  take  its  place  in  the  school  and 
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college  curriculum  by  the  side  of  the  natural  and  the  mental 
sciences,  history,  literature,  and  the  languages.  It  would  not 
crowd  the  others  out,  first,  because,  despite  the  exaggerations 
of  some  educationists,  the  information  these  studies  give  is, 
in  part  at  least,  well-nigh  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  man. 
Secondly,  because  they  give  supplementary  training  in  reason¬ 
ing,  as  is  notably  the  case  with  political  economy.  And  thirdly, 
because  they  develop  other  functions  of  the  mind  equally 
important  in  their  way,  for  instance,  the  power  of  observation, 
and  above  all,  the  emotions.  But  a  course  in  reasoning 
should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  element 
in  a  complete  education.  Since  practice,  and  only  practice, 
makes  perfect,  it  should  begin  in  the  school — perhaps  with  the 
pupil’s  fifteenth  year,  and  end  only  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  college  course.  Whatever  else  might  have  to  be  ne¬ 
glected  or  dropped  from  the  curriculum  for  want  of  time,  its 
claims  should  be  honored  to  their  full  extent.  For  the  power 
of  reasoning  logically  is  far  more  important  than  any  amount 
of  mere  information,  more  important  in  fact  than  all  else  save 
moral  character. 

Frank  Chapman  Sharp 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Mauison,  Wis. 
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The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States— By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Co.,  1893,  pp.  308.  Price  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  excellent.  Its  results  have  been 
meager.  Two  reasons  explain  this.  The  first  is  that  the 
author’s  judgments  carry  no  personal  weight.  He  is  unknown  to 
the  educationists  and  school  men  of  this  country.  The  second 
is  that  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  are  to 
the  last  degree  impatient  of  criticism  and  suggestion.  They  re¬ 
sent  them  as  a  reflection  on  their  personal  character.  As  one 
man  they  rush  to  the  defense.  The  better  among  them  excuse 
the  worse,  and  the  worse  grow  abusive.  This  attitude  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  agents  of  the  more  unscrupulous  among  the 
schoolbook  publishing  houses,  who  are  selling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  worthless  old  text-books  each  year  and  do  not 
wish  to  have  to  replace  them  with  better  ones,  adapted  to  new 
educational  methods,  until  the  plates  absolutely  fall  to  pieces. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  schools  as  they  are.  The  so-called 
educational  journal  is  another  factor.  It  enthusiastically  be¬ 
labors  any  chance  critic  who  comes  along,  for  the  happy 
teacher  who  absorbs  and  applies  its  patent  methods,  at  a  dollar 
or  two  a  year,  must  not  be  disturbed  in  his  happiness.  Else 
he  might  not  want  the  patent  methods  any  longer — at  a  dollar 
or  two  ?  year. 

Next  comes  the  local  newspaper,  not  infrequently  stimulated 
to  an  excited  activity  by  the  local  politician.  Who  is  this  who 
dares  to  say  that  our  schools  are  defective  ?  Do  we  not  spend 
lavishly  upon  them  ?  Do  we  not  have  commencements  and 
graduation  exercises  in  the  town  hall  or  theater  each  year,  and 
do  not  our  daughters,  in  white  dresses,  and  our  sons,  in  new 
black  clothes,  deliver  orations,  “  speak  pieces,”  and  receive 
flowers?  Such  persuasive  eloquence  being  unanswerable,  a 
very  considerable  body  of  public  opinion  unfavorable  to  the 
critic  is  created,  and  the  schools  resume  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  city  school  system  is  to  improve,  it  must  be 
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frankly  criticised.  But  it  must  be  criticised  by  someone  in 
whom  it  has  confidence.  Dr.  Harris,  President  Mac  Alister,  or 
Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper  can  criticise  and  suggest  to 
some  purpose.  Their  own  work  is  known  and  their  point  of 
view  is  understood.  Not  so  Dr.  Rice.  The  superintendents 
eyed  him  askance.  He  had  been  at  Jena,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
Jena  is  a  long  way  off  and  a  bit  theoretical  in  its  ideas.  He 
had  “  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  during  a  stay  of  nearly  two 
years  abroad,  devoted  to  the  study  of  educational  questions,  in 
visiting  the  schools  of  various  European  countries.”  But  so 
had  other  people,  and  they  had  brought  back  no  very  useful 
or  startling  information.  Stanley  Hall,  Klemm,  and  Prince 
were  among  the  exceptions ;  but  then  the  superintendents 
knew  who  they  were. 

So  when  Dr.  Rice’s  papers  began  to  appear  in  the  Forum 
they  were  treated  first  as  an  outrage,  then  as  a  joke.  But  he 
kept  on,  secured  more  or  less  of  an  audience  from  persons  who 
were  not  superintendents  and  principals,  and  finally  revised  his 
magazine  articles  and  made  them  accessible  in  this  volume. 
The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  the  articles  describing  the 
author’s  visits  to  the  schools  of  various  cities ;  and  second,  a 
few  chapters  containing  evidence  to  prove  the  proposition  that, 
when  teachers  are  properly  prepared  for  their  work,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  can  be  indefinitely  broadened  without  detriment  to  the 
three  R’s. 

Dr.  Rice’s  travels  took  him  from  Boston  and  Quincy 
(Mass.)  on  the  cast  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  the  west,  and 
from  Toronto  on  the  north  to  St.  Louis  and  Washington  on 
the  south.  From  January  7  to  June  25,  1892,  he  spent  all  the 
school  hours  of  every  school  day,  with  few  exceptions,  in  class¬ 
rooms.  The  schools  of  thirty-six  cities  and  about  a  score  of 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  visited.  When 
Dr.  Rice  “  was  led  to  believe  ”  that  the  schools  of  a  city  were 
conducted  on  a  purely  mechanical  basis,  his  examination  was 
especially  thorough  and  extensive,  in  order  that  no  injustice 
might  be  done.  His  ideal  of  excellence  was  a  school  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
board  of  education,  superintendent,  or  teachers.  His  test  of 
merit  in  a  city  school  system  was  not  isolated  or  even  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  good  teaching,  but  the  kind  of  work  that  a 
teacher  is  required  to  do  in  order  to  retain  his  position.  No 
exception  can  be  taken  to  this  ideal  or  to  this  test  of  merit. 
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What,  then,  did  Dr.  Rice  find  out?  That  the  schools  of  the 
cities  visited  fall  into  three  classes:  first,  the  purely  mechan¬ 
ical  schools,  those  that  aim  to  do  little,  if  anything,  beyond 
crowding  the  memory  of  the  child  with  a  certain  number  of 
cut-and-dried  facts.  Under  this  head  are  put  the  schools  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Worcester  (Mass.), 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  the  Boston  primary  schools, 
and  a  few  others.  In  view  of  Mr.  Lane’s  very  recent  accession 
to  the  Chicago  superintendency,  the  only  really  surprising 
^  thing  about  this  list  is  the  presence  on  it  of  Cincinnati, 

Worcester,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis.  What  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force,  if  in  thirteen  years  after 
the  departure  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  have 
become  “  the  most  barbarous  schools  in  the  country  ”  ?  Has 
Mr.  White  left  no  traces  of  his  incumbency  at  Cincinnati? 
What  have  Mr.  Marble  at  Worcester  and  Mr.  Anderson  at 
Milwaukee  been  doing  all  these  years  ?  These  men  have 
ranked  among  the  most  honored  and  successful  of  all  our 
American  superintendents.  What  can  have  happened?  As  to 
Cincinnati,  it  is  said  that  its  schools  have  as  yet  “  scarcely 
opened  their  doors  to  the  new  education,”  and  as  to  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Rice  offers  evidence  that  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  Dr. 
Harris  and  his  methods  have  been  forgotten.  In  the  case  of 
Worcester  and  Milwaukee,  no  evidence  whatever  is  presented 
for  the  classification  adopted,  and  Dr.  Rice’s  part  in  the 
recent  effort  to  displace  Mr.  Marble  does  not  tend  to  make 
one  lean  to  the  belief  that  his  judgment,  in  the  case  of 
Worcester  at  least,  is  an  unbiased  one. 

As  to  the  remaining  cities  in  this  group,  the  case  of  New  York 
is  hopeless  until  a  radical  reorganization  both  of  methods  and 
of  men  is  effected  ;  that  of  Chicago  is  hopeful  if  Mr.  Lane  can 
have  his  way;  that  of  Buffalo'  is  improving,  though  drastic 
reform  is  still  needed ;  that  of  Baltimore  is  not  encouraging, 
as  the  tone  of  the  school  system  is  low  and  the  satisfaction 
with  it  intense  ;  and  that  of  the  Boston  primary  school  ought 
to  be  hopeful,  and  would  be  decidedly  so  if  the  local  bump 
of  observation  were  not  overshadowed  by  the  bump  of  local 
reverence. 

Dr.  Rice’s  schools  of  the  second  class  are  those  in  which  the 
aim  is  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  child  instead  of  to  crowd 
his  memory  with  facts,  and  in  which  the  teacher’s  work  is  based 
on  knowledge  of  psychological  laws,  the  children  treated  in  a 
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kindly  and  considerate  spirit,  and  in  which  there  is  a  constant 
striving  to  build  up  the  professional  spirit ;  but  in  which  the 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  is  not  co¬ 
ordinated,  the  subjects  being  treated  therefore  independently 
of  each  other.  On  this  class  are  put  the  schools  of  Washington, 
Yonkers,  Springfield,  Jackson  and  Ionia  (Mich.),  and  Quincy 
and  Brookline  (Mass.). 

The  third  class  contains  those  schools  that  have  all  the 
favorable  characteristics  of  the  schools  of  the  second  class,  but, 
in  which  the  instruction  in  the  several  subjects  is  co-ordinated 
and  correlated.  On  this  roll  of  honor  are  placed  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  La  Porte,  and  the 
Boston  grammar  schools.  No  one  who  knows  Superintend¬ 
ents  Jones,  Gilbert,  and  Hailmann,  Dr.  Bradley — who  made 
the  Minneapolis  schools  what  they  are — or  the  scholarly  spirit 
of  many  of  the  Boston  masters,  will  take  any  exception  to  this 
list.  Many  may  feel  that  Mr.  Hailmann  has  an  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  in  that  he  has  but  thirty-one  teachers  to  care  for;  but  this 
is  an  advantage  that  its  possessor  might  readily  have  sacrificed 
for  a  larger  field  of  work  had  he  chosen  to. 

Philadelphia,  Dr.  Rice  thinks,  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
third  class,  but  has  not  been  very  successful  thus  far.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  coming  up  hill  under  Judge  Draper,  while  Davenport, 
(la.),  is  stuck  fast  somewhere  above  the  first  class  and  below 
the  second.  Des  Moines,  Lansing,  and  Moline  (Ill.)  have 
new  superintendents  and  are  progressing. 

This  is  what  Dr  Rice  has  found  out.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
interesting,  and  not  nearly  so  inaccurate  as  has  been  charged. 
How  can  the  differences  between  the  cities  be  accounted  for? 
First,  by  marked  differences  in  the  methods  and  power  of  the 
supervisory  officers ;  second,  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  untrained  or  badly  trained  teachers;  third,  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  influences  having  their  basis  and 
support  in  partisan  politics.  Get  politicians  out  of  your  school 
boards,  train  your  teachers  and  keep  them  trained,  and  substi¬ 
tute  real  and  vital  for  nominal  and  routine  supervision ;  these 
are  Dr.  Rice’s  recommendations,  and  they  are  sound. 

My  judgment  is,  therefore,  that  while  thus  far  Dr.  Rice’s 
book  has  done  more  harm  than  good,  it  ought  to  have  done 
and  ought  to  do  more  good  than  harm.  Lack  of  information 
on  many  points  connected  with  the  history  and  administration 
of  American  city  school  systems,  and  lack  of  personal  tact. 
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have  handicapped  Dr.  Rice.  After  saying  so  much  about  the 
malign  influence  of  politics  in  school  matters  and  the  impolicy  of 
removing  efficient  school  officers  for  personal  reasons,  he  ought 
to  have  had  no  part,  even  indirectly,  in  the  attacks  on  Mr. 
Marble  at  Worcester.  He  very  much  underestimates  the  work 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Mac  Alister  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement  there.  Dr.  Rice  might 
readily  have  learned  that  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  is  a 
hot-bed  of  inefficiency,  and  is  and  was  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  superintendent’s  influence,  because  it  is  controlled  by  a 
single  man  on  the  board  of  education,  who  treats  it  as  his  own 
private  preserve  and  effectually  heads  off  any  movement  for  its 
reform.  Dr.  Rice  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  person  and 
refers  to  him  (p.  150),  but  he  evidently  did  not  connect  him 
directly  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  Normal  School.  Again, 
Mr.  Mac  Alister’s  Saturday  morning  lectures  were  a  great,  not 
a  qualified,  success.  They  were  regularly  attended  by  eight 
hundred  or  nine  hundred  teachers,  and  not  merely  by  “  one  in 
five  or  six.”  They  were  only  intended  to  break  the  ice  and 
make  possible  more  direct  work  with  the  teachers  later.  That 
they  did  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  in  so  conservative  a  city 
as  Philadelphia,  is  remarkable. 

When  he  comes  to  New  York,  Dr.  Rice  seems  to  hesitate 
a  little  to  speak  out.  What  he  says  by  way  of  criticism  is  well 
enough,  but  it  is  not  complete.  To  the  cumbersomeness  of 
the  administrative  system,  not  a  little  corruption,  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  sense,  and  a  good  deal  of  jobbery,  are  added.  The  super¬ 
intendent  is  not  a  superintendent  at  all,  but  a  statistician  and 
chief  clerk,  and  a  pretty  good  one.  The  assistant  superin¬ 
tendents  are  able  enough,  most  of  them,  but  they  lack  power 
and  responsibility,  and  their  work  is  badly  planned.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  Normal  College  to  the  system  needs 
overhauling  badly,  as  does  the  Normal  College  itself.  The 
nucleus  of  mossbacks  and  jobbers  in  the  board  of  education 
needs  to  be  broken  up.  A  short  and  easy  method  of  weeding 
out  incompetent  principals  and  teachers  needs  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  In  short,  the  commission  now  sitting  in  New  York 
has  a  large  field  before  it,  and  a  chance  to  display  all  of  the 
courage  and  sagacity  that  it  may  possess. 

It  ought  not  to  be  hastily  inferred  that  the  tone  of  Dr. 
Rice’s  book  is  wholly  pessimistic.  It  is  not.  He  has  observed 
and  recorded  many  encouraging  signs  of  progress.  Particu- 
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larly  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  in  the  cities  of 
his  third  class,  he  sees  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  says  truly  enough  (p.  203):  “Inspirit  our  best  teachers 
probably  have  no  equal,  but  in  conducting  a  recitation  the 
German  schoolmaster  excels.”  And  again  :  “  When  our  teach¬ 
ers  combine  the  spirit  of  the  Indianapolis  teacher  with  the 
teaching  of  the  German  schoolmaster,  America  will  have  the 
best  schools  in  the  world.  To  exchange  our  spirit  for  the  Ger¬ 
man’s  technic  would,  I  think,  be  a  backward  step.  We  must 
not  be  content  until  we  have  both”  (p.  1 19). 

It  is  unfair  to  decry  this  book  because  Dr.  Rice  is  unknown, 
or  because  he  has  said  and  done  some  foolish  things.  His 
criticisms  are  honestly  offered  and  must  be  considered  on 
their  merits.  They  are  worth  having  if  they  do  nothing  more 
than  check  the  national  vice  of  vaingloriousness  and  the  school¬ 
master’s  habit  of  exultant  boasting. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  United  States.  An  Outline  of  Political  History — By  Goldwin  Smith, 

D.  C.  L.  New  York:  Macmillan  £;  Co.,  1893,  pp.  312.  Price  $2.  cx). 

This  excellent  book  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  author’s 
evident  desire  to  make  the  story  as  palatable  as  he  can  to  his 
English  readers,  for  whom  he  tells  us  the  book  was  especially 
written. 

This  has  distorted  Mr.  Smith’s  portraits  of  a  number  of  men 
who  played  conspicuous  parts,  in  our  relations  with  England, 
at  various  crises  in  our  history.  No  American,  for  example, 
will  recognize  the  portraits  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry,  in  both  of  which  the  lives  are  so  drawn  as  to  create 
the  impression  that  they  engaged  in  political  agitation  as  a 
mere  business,  having  failed  in  other  attempts  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood  ;  or  that  of  Jefferson,  when  the  author  says  that  he 
hated  England  with  intense  bitterness  and  was  French  to  the 
core — instead  of  saying  that  he  hated  England  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  monarchical,  and,  therefore,  from  his  point  of 
view,  tyrannical  government,  and  loved  France  only  so  far  as, 
and  as  long  as,  she  was  the  representative  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment  ;  or  that  of  Clay,  whose  patriotism  is  said  to  be  of  the 
war-hawk  variety,  when  the  only  war  he  ever  advocated  during 
his  long  public  life  was  the  war  with  England  in  1812. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Smith’s  American  readers  be  satisfied  with  his 
statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  “  The 
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Stamp  Act  having  been  repealed,”  he  says,  “  all  the  duties 
except  that  on  tea  having  been  removed,  and  a  pledge  against 
their  re-imposition  having  been  given,  the  tea  duty  was  the 
sole  remaining  issue.  Was  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  over¬ 
throwing  a  government  under  which  all  admitted  that  general 
liberty  was  enjoyed ;  for  shattering  an  empire  of  the  greatness 
of  which  all  professed  to  be  proud,  and  for  bringing  on  a 
country  the  havoc,  moral  as  well  as  material,  of  civil  war?  It 
is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  tea  duty,  as  in  that  of  Hamp¬ 
den’s  assessment  for  ship  money,  what  was  to  be  considered 
was  the  principle,  not  the  amount.  But  ship  money  was  not 
merely  a  wrongful  impost,  it  was  the  entering  wedge  of  unparlia¬ 
mentary  taxation  destined  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  system  of 
government  fatal  to  the  political  liberties  and  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation.  Not  Grenville,  not  even  Townshend,  not 
George  III  himself  had  conceived  any  such  design.”  Had 
the  colonists  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  no  design  of 
establishing  a  system  of  government  fatal  to  their  political 
liberties  ?  What  were  they  to  suppose  had  been  the  meaning 
of  the  law  passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Stamp  Act,  providing 
for  a  standing  army  in  America,  to  be  supported  by  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  the  colonies  without  their  consent,  and  to  be  used  in 
supporting  this  very  scheme  of  taxation?  History  is  hardly 
obliged  to  call  the  Englishmen  in  America  “  political  agita¬ 
tors,”  because  they  looked  upon  such  measures  as  evidences  of 
the  same  motives  that  influenced  the  Stuarts  against  whom 
the  Englishmen  in  England  defended  themselves  by  civil 
war  and  revolution,  unless  those  Englishmen  of  England  were 
only  political  agitators  too.  As  Alexander  Johnston  has 
shown,  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution  was  at  bottom  a  collision 
between  two  theories  of  the  English  Parliament,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that  either  party  should 
accept  the  view  of  the  other.  The  Revolutionary  War,  like 
every  other  war  known  to  history  growing  out  of  honest  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  rights,  was  the  result  of  the  inability  of  leading 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  to  dispassionately  consider 
both  sides  of  a  question. 

The  same  bias  causes  the  author  to  give  an  altogether  erro¬ 
neous  impression  as  to  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
England,  prior  to  1812.  “Great  Britain,  on  her  side,”  he  says, 
“  exercised  with  a  high  hand,  against  neutral  trade,  belligerent 
rights  which  the  policy  of  nations  has  since  discarded.  As  the 
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French  Emperor  treated  her  islands,  so  she  treated  the  French 
Empire,  as  in  a  state  of  legal  blockade,  and  intercepted  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce  with  its  members.”  Mr.  Smith  unfortunately 
omits  to  tells  us  that  the  belligerent  rights  which  Great  Britain 
exercised,  not  only  had  never  received  the  sanction  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  but  were  not  even  defended  by  her  on  that  ground 
— that  they  were  defended  by  her  as  acts  of  retaliation  against 
Napoleon,  and  that  she  retaliated  by  striking  down  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  without  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  United  States  would  protect  herself  against  Napoleon’s 
aggressions,  and  thus  make  her  retaliation  unnecessary. 

On  one  occasion  he  allows  this  bias  to  betray  him  into  a 
sneer  which  is  far  below  the  level  of  the  book.  “Some 
American  writers,”  he  says,  “  seem  anxious  to  prove  that 
Washington’s  character  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  an 
English  gentleman.  About  this  we  need  not  dispute.  The 
character  of  an  English  gentleman  is  certainly  devoid  of  any 
traits  that  might  be  derived,  cither  from  a  plantation,  or  from 
war  with  Indians  in  the  backwoods.”  If  the  last  sentence 
has  any  point  or  appropriateness,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  it. 

Of  defects  and  inaccuracies,  not  due  to  its  English  bias, 
the  book  seems  to  me  to  have  remarkably  few.  Fisher  Ames 
is  represented  as  having  delivered  his  great  speech  in  defense  of 
Jay’s  treaty  in  the  Senate  instead  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  and  Benton  as  having  served  twenty  years  in  the  Senate 
instead  of  thirty. 

More  serious  is  the  author’s  failure  to  so  marshal  the  facts 
relating  to  the  colonization  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  to  explain  their  prominence  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  the  political  agitation  that  brought  on  the  Revolution.  In 
his  book,  as  in  nearly  all  of  our  histories,  the  part  played  by 
Virginia  at  that  time  seems  an  effect  without  adequate  cause. 

Another  serious  defect  is  his  failure  to  bring  the  French  and 
Indian  War  into  relation  with  the  rest  of  our  history,  and 
especially  with  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  colonization  of  New  England,  Mr. 
Smith  brings  out  the  important  facts  with  a  clearness  and  force 
that  leave  little  to  be  des’red.  “  The  Puritan  Commonwealth,” 
he  tell  us,  “  was  a  theocracy.  It  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Christian  state  that  these  men  had  given  up  all  and 
gone  forth  into  the  wilderness.  No  one  could  be  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  who  was  not  in  close  communion  with  one  of 
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the  churches.”  Rhode  Island  “  may  boast  itself  the  first  of  all 
commonwealths  in  which  liberty  of  conscience  was  the  law.” 
Connecticut  “  may  claim  to  be  the  cradle  of  American  demo¬ 
cracy.” 

His  freedom  from  American  prejudices  enables  the  author 
to  discuss  the  political  side  of  the  Revolution  much  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  most  American  writers  have  done.  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  there  is  no  break  of  continuity.  The  same  lack  of  national 
patriotism  that  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  anarchy  within  four 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  is  shown  to  have  been 
almost  universal  while  it  was  in  progress. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  not  only  interesting,  but  ver/  in¬ 
structive.  The  author’s  wonderful  power  of  condensatic  i  has 
enabled  him  to  present  within  short  compass  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  suggestive  material.  If  all  of  it  were  as  able 
as  those  parts  of  it  that  are  not  vitiated  by  its  English  bias, 
one  would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  b«_st,  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  short  history  of  the  United  States. 

J.  P.  Gordy 

Athens,  O. 

Fay  House  Monogp’aphs,  No.  3:  Fugitive  Slaves  (1619-1865) — By  Marion 

Gleason  McUougall.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 

Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Ginn  & 

Co.,  1891,  pp.  viii,  150.  Price  $1.00. 

Since  the  Civil  War  American  writers  have  wisely  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  the  history  of  their  own  country.  The 
study  of  our  local  and  national  institutions,  in  particular,  has 
opened  up  a  new  and  rich  field  for  exploration  ;  and  it  is  a  good' 
omen,  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  that  in  this  work  the  universities  are  taking  the  lead. 
Under  their  auspices  are  rapidly  being  produced  those  minute 
investigations  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  writing  of 
anything  like  an  ideal  general  history  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  special  contributions 
is  the  monograph  of  Mrs.  McDougall,  being  the  third  number 
of  the  series  published  for  the  Harvard  Annex.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  very  best  products  of  Professor  Hart’s 
active  seminary.  It  rests  upon  a  careful  and  detailed  study 
of  the  sources ;  and  the  author  has  been  able  in  six  short 
chapters  to  describe  the  character  and  trace  the  results  of 
American  fugitive  slave  legislation,  from  the  landing  of  the 
first  cargo  of  negroes  in  Virginia,  in  1619,  to  the  close  of  the 
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Civil  War.  One  is  struck,  first  of  all,  with  the  brevity  and 
compactness  of  the  narrative.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the 
reader  will  regret  that  more  searching  comparison  or  more 
copious  illustration  has  not  been  given.  But  the  fault  is  on 
the  right  side;  and  just  now,  when  editors  are  allowing  so 
much  undigested  compilation  to  pass,  it  will  most  cheerfully 
be  condoned.  In  a  simple,  straightforward  way,  the  original 
authorities  have  been  permitted  to  tell  their  own  story ;  and 
often  a  lack  of  fullness  in  the  text  is  amply  made  up  in  the 
appendices.  These  consist  of  critical  lists  of  sources,  with 
liberal  extracts  from  the  statutes  and  decisions,  arranged 
chronologically  for  each  period.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  future 
writers  will  find  the  five  appendices  a  most  important  part  of 
Mrs.  McDougall’s  essay. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  provincial  era.  The 
principal  colonial,  intercolonial,  and  international  regulations 
are  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  more  important  typical  cases 
growing  out  of  them  are  discussed.  The  very  first  inter- 
colonial  agreement  relating  to  fugitive  slaves  is  the  provision 
in  the  articles  adopted  by  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  1643.  This,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  “  contains  the 
earliest  statement  of  the  principles  regarding  the  treatment  of 
fugitive  slave  cases,  afterward  carried  out  in  the  United  States 
statutes  of  1787,  1793,  and  1850.  There  was  no  trial  by  jury, 
but  the  certificate  of  a  magistrate  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  the  runaway.” 

The  period  subsequent  to  1789  is  treated  with  greater  full¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the 
“Fugitives  and  their  Friends,”  containing  an  account  of  the 
Underground  Railroad.  A  good  general  sketch  of  the  “Per¬ 
sonal  Liberty  Laws”  is  given.  But  this  topic  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  discussed  only  in  a  separate  monograph  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  which  the  author  has  been  able  to  make  but  incidental 
reference. 

Two  interesting  generalizations  are  afforded  by  Mrs. 
McDougall’s  excellent  study.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  is 
made  very  clear  that  the  harshness  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  them  for  the  kidnaping  of 
free  persons,  led  directly  to  the  abolition  movement  and 
eventually  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  accepts  the  conclusions  of  Willia;  's  that  the 
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successful  evasion  and  violation  of  these  laws  in, the  Northern 
States  were  the  “  safety  valve  of  the  institution  of  slavery,” 
possibly  preventing  in  the  South  the  re-enactment  of  the 
“  direful  scenes  of  San  Domingo.” 

The  monograph  closes  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  authori¬ 
ties  ;  and  it  is  provided  with  a  full  index  and  a  good  table  of 
contents. 

George  E.  Howard 

Stanford  University 


The  American  University  and  the  American  Man — By  George  Elliott 

Howard,  Professor  of  History  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Palo 

Alto,  Cal.,  Published  by  the  University,  1893,  pp.  22. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  commencement  address  delivered 
by  the  author  before  the  graduating  class  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  in  May  last.  It  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  its 
size  indicates,  and  its  suggestiveness  is  quite  equal  to  its 
importance.  Both  by  the  excellence  of  its  literary  style, 
and  the  well-sustained  elevation  of  its  argument.  Professor 
Howard’s  address  is  placed  in  favorable  contrast  to  the 
wretched  commonplace  so  often  dressed  out  in  high-sounding 
rhetoric  under  the  title  of  commencement  address  or  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon. 

The  address  falls  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
new  humanism,  the  second  with  the  new  American  university, 
and  the  third  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  American 
university. 

By  the  new  humanism  Professor  Howard  means  that  larger 
view  of  human  interests  and  relationships  that  is  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  facts  of  evolution,  social  as  well  as 
organic.  The  whole  cosmos,  and  man  as  a  part  of  it,  is  seen 
to  be  in  process  of  a  development  in  which  every  atom  plays 
its  part  and  toward  which  all  forms  of  life  contribute  their 
share.  As  a  result  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  abandon  our  in¬ 
herited  assumption  that  there  is  a  wide  and  essential  difference 
in  the  scholastic  value  of  studies.  A  new  test  of  scholastic  fit¬ 
ness  has  been  introduced,  the  test  of  life.  Out  of  this  new  intel¬ 
lectual  order  whole  departments  of  knowledge,  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  have  arisen.  All  these  are  found  to  be  closely  related 
and  intimately  dependent  on  each  other.  The  result  is  a 
revolution  in  our  human  beliefs.  “  During  all  the  ages,  from 
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Socrates  to  the  Concord  School,  ‘  Know  Thyself  ’  has  been  the 
praiseworthy  recipe  of  philosophy.  Some  people  have  even 
fancied  that  they  possessed  sOch  knowledge.  But  in  reality 
man  has  hardly  been  on  speaking  terms  with  himself  until  re¬ 
cently  an  introduction  took  place  in  the  laboratory  of  science 
(p.  10).” 

Naturally  this  new  conception  of  the  universe  must  be 
reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  institution  established  to 
study  and  interpret  it,  the  university.  To  make  this  reflection 
possible  the  restraints  imposed  by  ancient  forms  must  be  cast 
off.  The  older  type  of  university  is  no  longer  the  most  useful 
type.  Professor  Howard  quotes  von  Holst’s  dictum  that  the 
United  States  does  not  as  yet  possess  a  single  university  in 
the  sense  attached  to  the  word  by  Europeans,  and  pertinently 
asks  why  the  United  States  should  have  a  university  in  the 
European  sense.  He  points  out  that  the  four  traditional  uni¬ 
versity  faculties  are  based  on  an  antiquated  division  of  the 
field  of  knowledge,  and  that  with  us  “  the  time  has  come  to 
make  the  individual  science  the  unit  of  organization  ;  and  when 
that  is  done  the  entire  mediaeval  scaffolding  falls  to  the  ground 
(p.  13).”  The  department  should  supplant  the  faculty  as  the 
unit  of  organization,  and  free  election  of  studies  the  prescribed 
curriculum,  if  the  modern  university  is  to  realize  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  might  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  author  uses 
university  here  very  loosely,  for  no  real  university  of  our  time 
has  a  prescribed  curriculum.  That  feature  is  disappearing, 
happily,  even  from  the  college. 

Finally,  the  function  of  the  American  university  is  held  to 
be  “  to  direct  self-conscious  society  in  the  dual  task  of  self¬ 
regeneration  and  self-development  (pp.  15,  16).”  Professor 
Howard’s  illustrations  of  this  point  are  well  chosen  and  admir¬ 
ably  stated.  He  tells  again,  briefly  but  convincingly,  the  story 
of  our  national  sluggishness  and  ignorance  in  almost  all  matters 
of  public  concern,  of  our  wasteful  and  inefficient  administration, 
and  of  our  hardly  concealed  tolerance  of  political  corruption 
and  incapacity,  and  points  to  scientific  knowledge,  of  which 
university  is  the  seat  and  center,  as  the  only  remedy. 

The  whole  address  is  well-conceived  and  well-timed.  Its 
tone  and  temper  are  optimistic  and  progressive,  yet  wisely 
critical. 


N.  M.  B. 
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Xenophon’s  Anabasis — By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  Chicago  University,  and  James  Wallace,  Ph.  D.,  Macalester  College. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp.  575.  Price 

Aeneid  and  Bucolics  of  Vergfil — By  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
President  Chicago  University,  and  Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Latin  in  the ‘University  of  Chicago.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp. 
564.  Price  $1.50. 

Much  of  the  bad  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  has 
been  not  unusual  in  our  secondary  schools  has  been  due  to 
the  teacher’s  ignorance  or  disregard  of  certain  fundamental 
principles,  and  particularly  of  the  essential  one  that  a  language 
should  not  be  taught  solely  per  se,  but  with  as  wide  a  range  of 
human  interest  as  possible.  The  fetich  of  mental  discipline, 
as  the  one  aim  and  end  of  classical  study,  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  the  work  of  turning  Latin  and  Greek  into  bugbears 
instead  of  means  of  real  culture  and  refinement,  and  the  dead 
and  formal  text -book  only  reflected  the  formality  and  lifeless¬ 
ness  of  the  teaching.  Latin  was  a  thing  unrelated  to  human 
interests,  and  neither  teacher  nor  scholar  apparently  had  a 
clear  idea  of  why  it  was  to  be  studied.  Individual  teachers 
indeed  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  grammar,  but  it  is 
only  comparatively  recently  that  their  efforts  have  found  sup¬ 
port  in  the  text-books.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in 
favor  of  the  inductive  method  that  it  calls  on  the  student  to 
read  the  literature  from  the  moment  that  he  begins  to  study 
the  language.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  system ;  but  it  is 
a  question  how  far  the  feature  of  interest  can  be  claimed  as  a 
peculiar  possession  of  the  method,  as  would  seem  to  be  implied 
in  the  title  of  the  series  of  which  the  volumes  under  considera¬ 
tion  are  a  part.  But  whether  or  not  the  name  inductive  is  too 
generally  given  to  that  which  is  interesting,  is  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  compared  with  the  greater  power,  as  agents  for  culture, 
given  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  by  texts  such 
as  these. 

Each  develops  the  broadening  side  of  the  study  to  a  greater 
degree  than  has  been  done  before  for  the  same  works,  and  each 
invests  the  formal  side  with  life  and  interest.  Probably  the 
most  useful  feature  of  the  texts  of  this  series,  from  a  peda¬ 
gogical  standpoint,  is  the  simple  expedient  of  marking  the  first 
occurrence  of  new  words  by  a  heavier  type,  thus  presenting  to 
the  student  a  record  of  his  acquirements  in  the  vocabulary  and 
holding  him  to  a  responsibility  for  what  he  has  learned.  The 
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general  features  common  to  the  Vergil  and  Xenophon  are 
inductive  studies  on  construction  and  style,  grammatical  refer¬ 
ences,  notes  on  the  subject-matter,  and  references  to  the  use 
of  the  material  in  other  literatures.  These  features  are  some¬ 
what  differently  carried  out  by  the  two  authors.  In  the  Vergil 
the  inductive  studies  on  verse,  quantity,  syntax,  and  rhetoric 
are  massed  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  thus  affording  a 
compact  view  of  the  subjects  treated,  while  in  the  Xeno¬ 
phon  a  much  shorter  series  of  general  inductive  studies  is  first 
given,  and  topics  for  studies  on  specific  points  are  introduced 
after  each  chapter,  insuring  the  investigation  of  the  matters^ 
treated  while  still  fresh  in  the  student’s  mind.  All  the  notes,, 
literary  and  grammatical,  of  the  Vergil  are  placed  on  the  page 
with  the  text,  while  only  the  grammatical  references  appear 
with  the  text  of  the  Xenophon,  the  other  notes  being  found 
together  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Grammatical  references  and 
studies  predominate  in  the  Xenophon,  as  occupying  an  earlier 
position  in  the  Greek  course  than  the  Vergil  in  the  Latin.  In 
the  Vergil,  therefore,  a  larger  formal  foundation  is  assumed, 
and  only  special  constructions  arc  treated,  the  chief  emphasis, 
being  placed  on  the  story  as  a  part  of  literature. 

Each  of  the  texts  possesses  features  which  place  it  first 
among  school  editions  of  the  author.  The  literary  spirit  per¬ 
vading  the  commentary  on  the  Vergil,  the  general  information 
and  incitement  to  a  love  of  literature  given  in  the  notes,  and 
the  position  of  the  latter  where  they  cannot  fail  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  student,  make  it  impossible  to  use  this  volume 
faithfully  without  taking  a  long  stride  toward  that  culture 
which  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  study  of  Latin.  A  new  depar¬ 
ture  is  made  by  introducing  full-page  illustrations  as  well  as 
.smaller  cuts  in  the  body  of  the  texts. 

The  Anabasis  presents  certain  special  features  worthy  of 
notice,  which  make  it  almost  beyond  dispute  the  very  best 
school  edition  of  the  work  ever  publi.shed.  The  illustrated 
introduction  gives  a  brief  account  of  Persia,  the  Persian  and 
Greek  methods  of  warfare,  the  origin  and  itinerary  of  the 
expedition,  and  a  life  of  Xenophon,  so  readable  that  they  will 
be  read  by  the  student,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  .said  of 
many  introductions.  The  expedient  of  placing  grammatical 
references  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  where  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  utilized,  leaves  the  body  of  the  commentary  free  for  the 
treatment  of  other  matters.  The  notes  are  short,  clear,  and 
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practical,  and  are  arranged  in  separate  paragraphs  and  in  two 
columns,  giving  a  fair,  open  page  much  more  encouraging  to 
the  eye  than  the  usual  mixture  of  figures,  abbreviations, 
and  translations  on  a  solid  page.  They  are  followed  by  a  list 
of  words  with  figures  indicating  the  number  of  times  each 
occurs  in  the  Anabasis,  an  excellent  tabular  presentation  of 
the  uses  of  the  various  prepositions,  a  list  of  idioms,  and  for 
ready  reference  a  complete  series  of  declensions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions.  Suggestive  cuts  and  maps,  a  specially  clear  and  open 
type,  and  serviceable  binding  make  the  volume  most  attract¬ 
ive,  and  its  contents  justify  the  verdict  of  well  done.  Books 
V-VII  are  edited  for  sight  reading. 

Robert  Arrowsmith 

Teachers’  Com.eoe, 

New  York 


Notes  on  Recent  Educational  Literature 
A  History  of  the  Schools  ok  Syracuse,  from  its  earliest  settlement  to 
January  i,  1893.  By  Edward  Smith.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1893,  pp.  347.  Price  $3. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume,  by  a  man  who  was  for 
twenty-three  consecutive  years  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Syracuse,  does  not  pretend  to  have  more  than  a  local  inter¬ 
est.  Yet  it  traces  carefully  and  in  detail  the  upbuilding  of  a 
great  city  school  system,  and  for  that  reason  may  well  serve  as 
a  type  of  what  should  be  done  in  other  cities  and  also  as  a  mine 
of  information  for  future  historians  of  the  American  public 
school  system. 

Education  in  its  Physical  Relations,  with  special  reference  to  prevalent  de¬ 
fects  in  schools.  By  William  Jolly,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Scotland.  New  York :  William  Beverley  Harison,  1893,  pp.  55. 
Price  25  cents. 

Clearly  and  simply  this  little  pamphlet  puts  before  teachers 
some  sound  advice  regarding  the  conduct  of  school  work,  both 
physical  and  mental.  It  is  cheap  enough  to  be  bought  by 
any  teacher  and  convincing  enough  to  be  heeded.  Although 
written  by  a  Scotch  school  inspector,  it  has  been  edited  for  use 
in  this  country. 


N.  M.  B. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  reply  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado  to 
the  question  of  the  Educational  Review  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  existing  business  depression  on  college  attendance,  was 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  November  issue.  Colorado 
being  the  State  most  directly  affected  by  suspension  of  silver 
purchases,  President  Baker’s  opinion  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It 
is,  in  effect,  that  while  the  registration  shows  a  small  increase 
over  that  of  last  year,  yet  the  financial  distress  has  been  strongly 
felt.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  general  tenor  of 
the  responses  received  and  published  last  month.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  University  of  Colorado  has  not  positively  decreased. 


On  January  i,  a  notable  addition  will  be  made  to  the  list  of 
scientific  periodicals  edited  from  the  American  universities. 
This  will  be  the  Psychological  Revieiv,  under  the  direction 
of  Professors  Cattell  of  Columbia  and  Baldwin  of  Princeton. 
These  scholars  have  associated  with  them  Professors  Binet 
of  Paris,  Dewey  of  Michigan  University,  Donaldson  of 
Chicago,  Fullerton  of  Pennsylvania,  Ladd  of  Yale,  and  James 
and  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard.  The  new  Revtezu  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  in  touch  with  nearly  every  psychological  laboratory 
of  importance  in  this  country,  and  so  will  be  a  journal 
really  representative  of  American  scholarship  and  research  in 
psychology.  This  its  predecessor,  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  become. 

The  roll  of  high-class  publications  from  American  uni¬ 
versities  is  now  a  very  long  one,  and  this  latest  addition  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  all.  It  has  really  no  rival,  for 
Mind  is  as  much  a  journal  of  philosophy  as  of  psychology,  and 
the  Philosophical  Review  is  avowedly  not  confined  to  any  one 
department  of  philosophy. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  confession  to  have  to  make,  but  the 
American  teacher  cannot  write  good  English ;  that  is,  the 
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average  teacher  cannot.  The  Educational  Review  receives 
scores  of  manuscripts  every  month,  not  a  few  of  them  written 
by  teachers  of  more  than  a  merely  local  reputation,  that,  if 
printed  as  received,  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  their  authors 
forever.  In  consequence  of  this  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  print 
in  this  journal  a  proper  proportion  of  articles  dealing  with 
elementary  and  secondary  school  topics,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  well-written  articles  of  that  type  are  not  obtainable  in  any 
considerable  number.  The  Review  has  a  certain  literary 
standard  to  maintain  as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  many  sug¬ 
gestive  papers  have  to  be  declined  because  of  the  carelessness, 
or  worse,  of  their  composition.  That  there  is  a  ready  market 
for  badly  written  articles,  however,  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  some  magazines  hardly  issue  a  number  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  at  least  one  article  previously  rejected  in  offices  where 
higher  standards  prevail. 

Unfortunately  our  national  shortcoming  has  been  noticed 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  a  well- 
known  English  literary  critic  pointed  to  two  new  American 
books  on  education — both  written  by  men  of  prominence — 
and  asked  how  it  was  possible  that  two  such  atrociously  written 
books  could  find  a  publisher.  He  added  that  he  had  hardly 
ever  seen  a  well-written  American  educational  book.  Another 
eminent  authority  on  the  use  of  words  recently  sent  to  the 
Educational  Review  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred 
violations  of  good  usage,  all  taken  from  a  single  schoolbook 
written  by  a  man  who  has  made  a  mark  in  literature.  Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodcs  f 

When  the  Committee  of  Ten  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  November  ii,  the  most  systematic  and  important 
educational  investigation  ever  undertaken  in  this  country  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  EDUCATIONAL  Review  has 
kept  its  readers  informed  as  to  the  origin,  nature  and  details 
of  the  investigation.  They  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  report  of  this  committee  at  its  full  value. 

The  committee  assembled,  for  their  second  session,  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College  on  November  8,  and  held  eight  meetings  of  an  aver¬ 
age  length  of  three  hours  each.  The  detailed  reports  of  the 
nine  special  conferences  were  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  final  report  was  at  once  proceeded  with. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the  subor- 
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dinate  confcfences  could  not  be  complied  with  without  raising 
many  difficult  questions  both  of  principle  and  of  detail.  Each 
of  these  was  examined  and  discussed  with  remarkable  patience 
and  earnestness,  and  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  a  report  and  pro¬ 
grammes  for  secondary  school  work  were  developed  and  agreed 
to.  Finally,  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the  com¬ 
mittee  adjourned,  feeling  that  their  work  had  been  performed 
faithfully  and  well.  The  report  itself  is  to  be  published 
immediately  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  of  it  will  certainly  ensue.  In  the  January  issue  of  this 
Review  President  Eliot  and  Dr.  Harris  will  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  guided  the  committee  in  their  conclusions,  and 
point  out  what  results  are  to  be  looked  for  from  the  report. 
An  editorial  discussion  of  the  report  will  probably  appear  at 
the  same  time. 

On'y  those  who  have  followed  closely  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the  country  is  indebted  to 
President  Eliot.  From  the  first  he  has  manifested  the  most 
intense  interest  in  the  committee’s  work,  and  has  taken  the 
lion’s  share  of  it  upon  himself.  He  has  shown  surprising 
familiarity  with  secondary  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  high  order  of  statesmanship  in  dealing  with  its  interests. 
Without  him  the  committee’s  work  could  not  have  been  done. 
It  is  extraordinary,  too,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
in  1892,  every  member  was  present,  and  at  this  second  meeting 
all  but  one — Professor  King  of  Oberlin  College  being  absent 
in  Europe. 


Two  years  ago  it  was  a  disagreeable  duty  to  chronicle  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Henry  Sabin,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  had  been  defeated  for 
re-election.  The  fortunes  of  politics  have  this  year  replaced 
Mr.  Sabin  in  his  old  office,  and  Iowa  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  fact.  But  how  long  it  will  take  the  American  people 
to  learn  the  wisdom  of  separating  school  administration  from 
politics  remains  to  be  seen. 


A  change,  happily  not  political  in  character,  has  also  been 
made  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Kiehle  had  become  so  identified 
with  the  State  Superintendency  there  that  his  relinquishment 
of  it  seemed  impossible.  In  January  last  he  was  reappointed 
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to  his  old  office  for  two  years  more.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  the  State  University  established  a  department  of 
pedagogy  and  very  naturally  invited  Mr.  Kiehle  to  be  its  head. 
With  great  reluctance  and  yet  with  a  conviction  that  he  was 
doing  right,  he  resigned  the  State  Superintendency  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  professorship,  to  which  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
spared  for  a  long  career  of  usefulness. 

When  a  State  or  city  superintendent  of  schools,  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  reputation,  is  removed  from  office,  or  his  removal 
sought,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  general  concern.  The  super¬ 
intendent  is  not  a  janitor  or  clerk  to  be  changed  at  will.  He 
is  a  professional  man  of  a  highly  differentiated  type,  and  his 
reputation  is  his  dearest  possession.  School  boards  and  poli¬ 
ticians  have  no  more  business  to  change  school  superintend¬ 
ents,  except  for  misconduct  or  inefficiency,  than  they  would 
have  to  change  college  presidents,  were  that  in  their  power. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  in  matters  of  this  sort  that  makes 
them  of  more  than  local  or  personal  interest. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  many  teachers  have  read  with 
profound  surprise  of  the  attacks  made  on  Superintendent 
Marble  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  has  for  many  years  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  American  public  school  men.  These 
attacks  were  so  serious  and  successful  that  they  prevented  Mr. 
Marble’s  re-election  last  month,  though  no  other  candidate 
secured  a  majority  vote,  and  he  is  still  holding  over. 

The  Educational  Review  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Marble,  and 
has  weighed  the  arguments  and  statements  of  both  sides.  Its 
deliberate  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Marble  is  the  victim  of  an 
unjust  and  malicious  persecution,  instigated  by  narrow-minded 
men  who  have  endeavored  to  stir  up  race  and  religious  feeling 
against  him,  and  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  men  of  a 
different  stamp  whose  moral  cowardice  and  lack  of  judgment 
have  made  them  easy  tools  of  the  unscrupulous  leaders.  In 
fact  Worcester  is  at  present  the  seat  of  an  intolerant  and 
un-American  “  Knownothing  ”  movement,  directed  largely 
against  Mr.  Marble,  himself  an  American  of  the  Americans. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Marble  will  be  displaced,  but  if  so  the 
country  ought  to  know  that  it  is  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
and  that  his  reputation  is  untarnished. 
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His  strong  convictions  and  positive  manner  of  speech  have 
made  Mr.  Marble  well  known  to  American  teachers.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  leader,  and  his  voice  has  been  heard  at 
almost  every  important  educational  meeting  in  two  decades. 
Often  he  rose  to  defend  opinions  with  which  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  has  little  sympathy,  but  more  often  still  it 
was  to  lay  bare  some  fallacy  or  expose  some  unproved  as¬ 
sumption.  But  whether  approving  or  disapproving,  his  hearers 
have  always  found  him  a  straightforward,  manly  fighter  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  at  home  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  wily 
politician  scheming  for  place  and  power. 

Among  other  things  it  is  charged  that  “  his  great  powers 
are  waning.”  If  so,  they  must  have  declined  with  tremendous 
rapidity  since  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  1892,  when  he  was  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
discussion  of  a  lot  of  fantastic  schemes  of  school  sanitation. 
It  is  alleged  also  that  he  has  no  standing  in  the  country. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  no  superin¬ 
tendent  in  all  New  England  has  any  better  standing  than  Mr. 
Marble.  The  presidency  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  (which,  many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  is  said 
in  Worcester  to  be  but  one  of  many  such  organizations)  is  not 
given  to  unknown  and  untried  men  ;  yet  Mr.  Marble  held  it  in 
1889.  His  lesser  honors  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  are 
his  many  and  distinguished  services  to  elementary  education 
in  this  country.  To  remove  a  man  like  Mr.  Marble  from 
a  post  that  he  has  held  for  five-and-twenty  years  is  to  strike 
at  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  Honest  and  fair-minded  men  should 
oppose  it  by  every  means  in  their  power. 


The  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  that  was  held  at  Yale  University 
October  13  and  14  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organization.  All  the  other  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  and  some  feared  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  might  be  small  when  the  gathering  met  so  far  from  the 
region  of  the  east  wind.  But  the  attendance  was  large,  includ¬ 
ing  most  of  the  leaders  in  secondary  school  work  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.  Yale’s  hospitality  was  most  gracious  and  boun- 
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tiful,  so  that  both  at  the  dinner  served  in  Alumni  Hall  after 
the  afternoon  session,  and  at  the  social  gathering  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot’s  address,  members  with  their  friends  had  a  pleasant 
opportunity  of  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  forming  new 
ones. 

Mr.  Collar’s  address  on  “  What  to  teach  in  Latin  in  the 
preparatory  school — and  how  ”  was  most  interesting.  Though 
he  spoke  entirely  without  notes,  his  speech  was  ready,  polished, 
and  pungent.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  master 
of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  has  ever  appeared  to  better 
advantage  as  a  public  speaker.  But  while  the  manner  of  his 
speech  gave  pleasure  to  all,  the  matter  of  it  must  have  failed 
to  carry  conviction  to  not  a  few  of  his  hearers.  The  two 
main  points  of  his  address  were,  first,  the  difficulty  of  begin¬ 
ning  Latin  for  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl,  and  consequently  the 
desirability  of  taking  up  P'rench  before  Latin  in  the  school 
course ;  and,  secondly,  the  great  need  of  a  wider  variety  of 
reading  in  the  Latin  preparatory  course.  Mr.  Collar’s  strong 
preference  for  ^French  over  Latin  as  the  first  foreign  language 
study  is  well  known.  On  this  point  in  his  address  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  far  less  convincing  than  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
greater  variety  of  authors  read  in  the  secondary  school.  Here 
he  had  his  audience  in  full  accord  with  him.  But  with  the 
license  which  is  allowed  to  a  reformer,  he  went  on  to  character¬ 
ize  Caisar  in  a  manner  which,  though  graphic  and  pungent, 
was  to  some  degree  extreme.  Caesar  is  to  be  judged  in  his  acts 
not  by  our  standards,  but  by  those  of  his  own  time.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Collar’s  attempt  to  dethrone  Caesar  on  the  score  of 
the  bad  moral  effect  which  the  reading  of  so  gory  an  author 
would  have  upon  youth,  had  in  it  an  unconscious  humor  which 
did  not  add  weight  to  his  argument. 

Mr.  Collar  would  dethrone  but  not  discard  Caesar,  and  in  this 
many  thoughtful  teachers  will  agree  with  him.  But  to  find  a 
satisfactory  substitute  is  the  difficulty.  Neither  Eutropius, 
Viri  Romae,  or  Nepos  is  wholly  satisfactory  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  these  works  are  valuable  as  introductory  Latin  books, 
but  they  are  so  easy  that  a  boy’s  intelligence  is  not  put  to  any 
severe  test  in  reading  them  as  is  the  case  with  Caesar. 

The  blame  for  the  narrow  character  of  the  Latin  curriculum 
rests  as  much  with  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  as 
with  the  colleges.  Many  of  the  higher  institutions  announce 
that  they  will  accept  equivalents.  If  any  preparatory  school 
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teacher  wishes  to  have  his  class  offer  Sallust  or  the  Civil  War 
in  place  of  the  Gallic  War,  some  of  Cicero’s  dialogues  in 
place  of  the  customary  orations,  or  the  last  six  books  of  the 
yEneid  instead  of  the  first  six,  almost  any  of  the  New  England 
colleges  will  be  willing  to  make  out  a  special  paper  for  such 
pupils  if  they  are  requested  to  do  so.  In  his  earnest  plea  for 
the  precedence  of  French  over  Latin  in  the  order  of  study  Mr. 
Collar  seemed  to  magnify  unduly  the  difficulties  of  Latin. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  was  rather  disap>- 
pointing.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  meeting  in  a  strange  place,  and  that  it  felt  the 
spell  of  the  conservative  university  of  which  it  was  the  guest. 
But  certainly  with  so  many  teachers  present,  there  should  have 
been  a  keener  discussion  of  Mr.  Collar’s  novel  propositions. 
Professor  Peck’s  remarks  were  interesting,  but  as  he  probably 
had  no  notice  of  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Collar’s  address  he  confined 
himself  largely  to  the  subject  as  announced. 

President  Eliot  was  greeted  in  the  evening  with  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  ever  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  association. 
Like  all  his  public  addresses,' this  one  was  admirably  clear  and 
full  of  meat.  He  was  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position  in  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  secondary  school  conferences,  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  had  not  yet  been  formulated.  Yet  he  gave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  this  important  movement  toward 
co-ordinating  the  studies  of  the  secondary  schools,  in  which  no 
one  has  done  more  valuable  service  than  himself.  He  added 
also  some  most  interesting  conclusions  gleaned  from  the 
reports  of  the  different  conferences.  It  would  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  the  audience  if  he  had  not  strictly  limited  him¬ 
self  in  time,  especially  since  there  was  no  discussion  to  follow. 

The  papers  at  the  Saturday  morning  session  by  Professor 
Wendell  and  Mr.  Thurber  on  “  English  in  the  preparatory 
school,”  were  both  admirable  in  their  literary  form  and  valuable 
in  their  contents.  Mr.  Thurber  was  especially  pungent  and 
felicitous  in  his  remarks,  though  he  seemed  in  error  when  he 
urged  that  the  teaching  of  English  shall  be  shared  by  all 
teachers,  and  that  there  should  be  no  special  teacher  of 
English.  Miss  Jordan  of  Smith  College,  with  her  deft  thrust, 
certainly  found  the  weak  joint  in  his  armor.  While  of 
course  every  teacher  should  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  best 
English  in  all  work  of  the  schoolroom,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
a  skillful  and  inspiring  teacher  of  English  is  more  rare  than 
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teachers  of  other  subjects.  When  an  institution  is  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  possess  such  a  teacher,  a  wise  management  will 
insist  upon  the  concentijation  of  effort  along  that  line,  as  the 
'master  of  the  Girl’s' Latin  ^hool  in  Boston  has  most  sensibly 
done. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  nlorning’s  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  announcement  by  Professor  Seymour  that 
Yale  University  would  accept  for  its  examination  in  English 
the  list  of  books  prescribed  by  the  Commission  of  New 
England  Colleges  as  a  substitute  for  its  own  list,  although 
it  would  still  insist  upon  its  method  of  examination  on  the 
contents  of  the  books,  instead  of  the  writing  of  an  essay  on 
a  subject  drawn  from  the  books.  This  was  a  most  welcome 
announcement,  for  it  remedies  a  serious  injustice  which 
Yale  has  done  to  preparatory  schools  by  its  former  require¬ 
ment  in  adding  unnecessarily  and  without  excuse  to  the 
burden  of  their  work.  From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  it  is  pretty  plain 
that  the  present  method  of  examination  in  English  at  Harvard 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
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